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A ae TIRES where you buy 


GASOLINE 
“STANDARD” 


They’re very fine tires— 

Atlas. Before “Standard” 

decided to provide them at 
“Standard” stations, their quality and 
mileage ae were carefully 
tested. They had to prove they were 
worthy to keep company with “Stand- 
ard’s” petroleum products. 

That's why “Standard” can back 
Atlas Tires with a guarantee for a 
ear against accidents, blowouts, cuts, 
ruises, rim cuts and other road haz- 
ards. The guarantee is accepted at 





—s 








any station handling Atlas 
Tires. You benefit also by the 
enormous purchases from the 
country’s leading tire manufacturers 
which make possible the Atlas prices. 
So now you can buy tires as you 
buy gasoline —at “Standard” stations 
which are also ae to give com- 
plete tire service—for both casings 
and inner tubes. Remember this when 
— need a new tire, and remem- 
r that only “Standard” offers such 

a service. 
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STANDARD O!fL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
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BE SURE YOUR SAW IS MADE BY 


DISSTON 


WHEN you want a hand saw, band saw, cir- 
cular saw, hack saw, or any other type of 
saw, for cutting wood, metal, or any other 
material, ask your dealer for DISSTON. The 
Disston name on any saw guarantees its quality. 
Every carpenter knows this. 

The new“ Disston Saw, Tooland File Man- 
ual” tells and shows how to choose and 
use tools, how to sharpen saws, etc. 
This new book, with 229 illustra- 
tions, is worth dollars to any tool 
user. The coupon or a post card 
will bring it to you promptly. Me 


DISSTON 


i th f HenryDisston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia 

Send me the new “Disston Saw, Tool 

Mai e Coupon or and File Manual’, which - ‘how to 
choose, use and care for tools. 


FREE BOOK sccoess sss 
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Jersey City 
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NOW 1s the Lime 


yee Wise 
Spending 


RE you guilty of false economy in times like 
theseP Are you tying your purse strings 
tight ....or, are you smartly thrifty —taking 


every advantage of the present tremendous 
opportunities for saving through wise spending? 


Millions of far-sighted shoppers in the 1,450 
J. C. Penney department stores are aware that 
their dollars now have the greatest buying 
power in many years. Join these thrifty throngs 
in one of these modern stores today! 


See if you can recall when prices were so low 
for such fine quality! See if it is really thrifty and 
wise to deny yourself the things you want when 
it takes so very little to possess and enjoy them! 


J.C. PENNEY CO. Inc. 


DEPARTMENT STORES 
In Every State in the Union 
Executive Offices: 330 West 3th St., New York City 
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AY DAY has always been distinctively a children’s day. It 
marks the upward surge of the forces of nature—new life 
making ready for growth and vigor. That this day 

should be dedicated to planning for the welfare of the nation’s chil- 
dren, the American Federation of Labor proposed the idea which was 
incorporated in the joint resolution adopted by Congress designating 
May Day as Child Health Day. 

There is not a family of wage-earners in this country where the 
father and mother are not hoping and working to give their children 
a better opportunity than they themselves had. We realize perhaps 
Child Health better than any other group that the first step 
Day in planning for our children is to have an in- 

come that provides the right kind of home, 
clothing, nourishing food, educational opportunities, medical care, 
recreation, spiritual training. 

The child in the home is the inspiration of the union’s effort to get 
more pay and more leisure. It is the child in the home that urges us 
on to put security into the wage-earner’s lot and to protect them 
against the terrible consequences of unemployment. So many of the 
handicaps, the physical weaknesses, the lack of preparation for life 
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are due to poverty that in all sincerity we urge upon all wage-earners 
and employers that the most fundamental step to insure the welfare 
of the great majority of the nation’s children is the enrollment of 
their wage-earning fathers and mothers in unions competent to ad- 
vance their interests. 

In the second place, we urge all unions to cooperate with all other 
groups organized to promote the welfare of children. There are 
factors in child welfare which are a community responsibility. For 
many of our problems information is inadequate and procedures are 
faulty. We need more research and wider application of the findings 
of research. Both the parents of children and communities should 
share in providing for the rounded development of all children. 

If we could but develop a generation of healthy individuals sound 
physically and mentally and developed spiritually, we would have 
solved many of our social problems. We hope universal observance 
of May Day will contribute to that end. 


Security Wage-earners build their lives on uncertain- 
ties. Very few work contracts contain a time 
provision of any sort. Rates and working conditions may be per- 
fectly definite, but if workers do not have some guarantee of employ- 
ment those other things do not put security into the workers’ lives. 
The life plans of wage-earners and their dependents are condi- 
tioned by income. Unless that income is definite and regular, the 
family can not depend on carrying out their plans. The boy may have 
to leave high school, the girl give up her music lessons. Instalment 
payments on the house and radio can not be made if the wage-earner 
loses his job. 

But if even a small income is regular good management can make 
it go a long way. Wants can be supplied in order of need and sav- 
ings accumulated for special purchases. 

Insecurity of job is the nemesis of millions of wage-earners. Fear 
of lay-off destroys many a night’s rest and cuts down efficiency for the 
next day. From the first job till the end of the working life, fear of 
unemployment haunts those whose incomes depend upon daily work. 

When workers are hired usually the rate of pay is understood, 
sometimes the length of the work day, but rarely is duration of em- 
ployment specified. The man goes to work hoping to make good and 
be kept on. But a shift in business may void his efforts. Most man- 
agements hire and fire without any thought for the wage-earners’ in- 
vestment in the jobs or the company’s responsibility for the upkeep 
of all essential to production. 

Every work agreement should contain a definite time provision. 
When workers are hired for temporary work management can esti- 
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mate the time necessary just as exactly as it can estimate materials. 
Industrial planning looks ahead several years and its planning should 
include workers in addition to material investments. Such planning 
would enable management to hire workers with a guarantee of work 
for one year, two years, or permanently. 

Guarantees of work for fixed periods of time would enable wage- 
earners to budget their incomes and would induce employers to de- 
velop stable work forces. Security of job means security in living and 
brings a most important stabilizing force constructive to the very 
fountain head of national life. 


More Economic Wherever two or more persons live together 
Government or work together, there must be some kind of 

agreement as to what is to be done and how. 
Thus government is evolved to provide the means to order. Order 
prevents the waste through confusion and uncertainty. 

Government has two main fields—economic and political. Gov- 
ernment first defines and protects rights. It aids in providing the 
means to make such rights effective. After legal rights are estab- 
lished which determine the general practices and standards of the na- 
tional group, voluntary groups work out their joint relations. In 
industry, government is commonly called management. Decisions of 
management are made after consideration of all the facts together 
with the social consequences of possible methods. 

As industries have become increasingly complicated and interre- 
lated, it has become indispensable to have groups performing distinc- 
tive functions organized to contribute the information from their work 
necessary for future planning. The element of balance now becomes 
important in all decisions. The joint judgment of all functional 
groups is a step toward better balance in management decision. For 
the past two decades there has been an important movement for more 
eficient management within industrial plants. 

But efficient management within single plants is not sufficient. 
Each plant must compete with other plants in the markets of the indus- 
try. Unless there is general information available both of plans for 
production and market demand, overexpansion and overproduction are 
a constant menace. Here is the need for the trade association to 
maintain order in the industry. 

Business prosperity, which is vital to every industry, follows from 
the right sort of balance between industries, production and distribu- 
tion, income and wants, credit and business needs, and other forces 
that create the business situation. The necessity for watching our 
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business organization as a whole and understanding interrelationships 
has been made painfully obvious by the breakdown of our business 
organization. We need to provide the machinery for studying busi- 
ness as a whole in order that we may plan to avoid mishaps. 

Since our big catastrophe was due to maladjustments, obviously 
the important problem is to find the principles of balance—balance 
between single forces and between all the forces that flow into the 
business organization. To understand and maintain balance requires 
absence of evasions or suppressions. 

A major cause of our present business depression was inequity 
in distributing returns from production. Enormous dividends have 
provided funds for capital investments not balanced by increases in 
wage-earners’ incomes who constitute the major customer in the retail 
markets. Unless goods can be sold accumulating stores of goods clogs 
the whole business mechanism. 

It is apparent then any defect in economic governments becomes 
relatively more disastrous as the interrelations of industries spreads 
the consequences of mistakes over wider areas. One of the major mis- 
takes of American industry has been its failure to seek the coopera- 
tion of those who carry on the work processes, and to realize that the 
advancement of workers brought progress to the industry and that 


prosperity of wage earners is essential to business prosperity. 

We need more economic government to cure the ills of business. 
It is indispensable that the neglected or repressed force, Labor, should 
be included in fact finding and in consideration of policies. To take 
part in promoting orderly and sustained progress of industry, wage- 
earners must be organized to contribute experience and opinion. This 
neglected force may help save the industry that ignored it. 


Protection When the Smoot-Hawley Act was under con- 
for Wages sideration by Congress, many executives of 

industries appeared before committees asking 
for tariff protection to enable them to pay high wages to their em- 
ployees. In some cases their pleas were supplemented by requests from 
their employees. High tariffs were fixed by new law to maintain Amer- 
ican standards of living and to protect our industries against competi- 
tion with lower standards in foreign industries. 

Many of these employers have broken faith with the United 
States Government and with their workers. Some protected industries 
have cut wages during the past year. 

It is high time to check the declarations of protected industries 
with their executive policies. Labor intends to review the facts. 
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Yellow-Dog Three states have enacted legislation outlaw- 
Contracts ing the yellow-dog contract during the past 

year. This progress is undoubtedly due to dis- 
cussion of yellow-dog contracts in the United States Senate in consid- 
ering the nomination of Judge Parker to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In one of the most brilliant debates in the recent rec- 
ords of the Senate not one single Senator spoke in defense of the yellow- 
dog contract. 

The meaning of these contracts to restrict the rights of wage- 
earners was brought to the attention of the general public by distin- 
guished Senators and for the first time public opinion was roused 
against the practice. It is contrary to public interest that any group of 
citizens should be deprived of a right necessary to their advancement. 
This fundamental principle organized workers are trying to have in- 
corporated into state law. During the past year Arizona and Oregon 
have been successful. Ohio passed a law which now waits the gover- 
nor’s action. The Indiana Legislature passed a bill to make yel- 
low-dog contracts null and void. When the governor vetoed the 
bill, the House reapproved it by a vote of 59 to 26. The Senate re- 
passed it by a vote of 25 to 19. Although it failed of the necessary 
two-third majority to override a veto it clearly had majority approval. 


Maintain Leading industrialists have made a genuine 
Wage Rates and on the whole a successful effort to main- 

tain wage rates in this business depression. 
They are actuated by two motives: a spirit of responsibility to em- 
ployees who have already had their incomes cut by irregular employ- 
ment and by the conviction that it is a good business policy. 

All industries depend directly or indirectly upon the purchasing 
power of the masses of the people, that is, wage-earners. There is no 
point in increasing productivity unless purchasing power expands to 
provide buyers. 

Industries are now facing a situation where they can not continue 
normal production because goods can not be sold. There has been a 
reduction in wage-earners’ incomes of practically 36.5 per cent. This 
was not balanced by the fall in retail prices which was only 10 per cent. 
Nor is the fall in wholesale prices a reason for cutting wages. Prices 
vary with the unit costs of production. 

The whole business organization is a balance of forces in the pres- 
ent situation, conditioning the future. The strength of buying power 
may carry business to higher levels or force it to lower. To the wage- 
earner wage rates represent a definite status as a worker and as a con- 
sumer. He can manage to meet the losses due to part-time work but 
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his hope lies in the wage rate. If the rate is cut standards which repre- 
sent the investment of years of work are destroyed. 

Wage cuts are not stepping stones to prosperity. Prosperity 
gives the worker the widest possible span of purchases after the neces- 
saries are taken care of. 

Wage-earners must have money to spend if industries are to pay 
dividends. From certain banks have come proposals for wage cuts 
based upon decline in prices. Through their control of credit these 
banks exert a compelling influence. Industries needing extensions of 
credit have to accept conditions stipulated by banks. There have been 
forced sales of real estate when a little credit would have saved a 
home. There have been forced sales of securities and reduced prices 
when credit would have saved a valuable investment. Those institu- 
tions with ready money or credit are accumulating at low prices good 
investments which will later bring good dividends or sell at big margins 
of profits. 

Wage-earners are aroused to the necessity of maintaining wage 
rates. Our unions have been a stabilizing force in this business de- 
pression, providing for their unemployed members and standing for 
good industrial conditions. They have stood for the maintenance of 
existing social standards. 


Putting Labor Ahead To get ahead economically we either have to 

work with other groups or against them. If 
we do not have to use part of our energy and time in contesting ground 
with others, we can spend all our resources in moving forward. Obvi- 
ously the efficient thing to do is to attack deliberately the problem of 
getting accepted by the community. This will lead to representation 
of Labor on all community undertakings so that the point of view of 
the wage-earner citizens shall be included in the facts which determine 
policies. Many mistakes have been made simply because Labor has 
not been included in groups responsible for civic activities. Exclusion 
of Labor, consciously or unconsciously, excludes an experience neces- 
sary to balanced decisions. 

Central labor unions are the local agencies to undertake the job 
of popularizing Labor. The executives representing all Labor in the 
community should act also as Labor’s public relations representatives 
to win the good-will of strategic organizations and leading citizens. 
The key to the undertaking is to show these individuals and groups 
the constructive nature of the union, its services in directly promoting 
the welfare of a large proportion of families in the community as 
well as their capacity to help with the problems of industry. Regular 
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contacts will develop the habit of including consideration of the inter- 
ests of Labor in thinking of the interests of other groups. It will go 
a long way toward removing those barriers of separateness which 
strengthen trends to class consciousness and class conflicts. 

Such a program for Labor accords with the democratic ideals of 
our nation. We havea right to participate in public affairs on an equal 
footing with all other groups and we should win our way to the full 
exercise of this right. Persuasive tactics will earn us this right most 
effectively. We must be able to present the constructiveness of unions 
in convincing ways—know what to say and how to say it. 

Campaigns of this nature, launched immediately, will do much to 
protect wage-earners in business depressions and to help them get 
ahead as business picks up. 


What Union Union officials have a right to respect and 
Officers Represent deference because of what they represent. 

They are the chosen representatives of groups 
of citizens who do the nation’s work. All of society is dependent 
upon these workers for service. These organized citizens represent 
efforts to become more prosperous that they may live more comfort- 
ably and take advantage of the opportunities society affords. 

Officers of these unions are spokesmen for organized groups— 
representing the potential influence of their memberships through their 
individual relations as citizens. Any organized group has power for 
whatever purpose it may use it. 

The union serves fundamentally as the agency to organize the 
work relationships of wage-earners along business lines and to make 
them a responsible institution participating in business and social af- 
fairs. Union membership is sought by those workers with foresight 
and initiative who see how to better themselves and have the courage 
to make the effort. 

The union represents an effort to establish more permanent rela- 
tions in industry by providing the channels for orderly adjustments 
and agreements. It is the agency through which workers can participate 
effectively in the problems of industry and civic life. The official rep- 
resentative of such constructive purposes has a right to respect and 
standing in all circles. 

Wage-earners are the very back bone of the nation which depends 
upon them for those commodities and services essential to present day 
life. The business of promoting the interests of these citizens should 
be conducted in a way befitting the dignity of the union institution. 
Officials of unions of wage-earners have experience and information 
that is essential to intelligent business and community planning. 
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If the future of business and community development is wisely 
planned, it must be with an understanding of social trends and the 
rapidity with which changes come. Representatives of wage-earners 
can speak with authority of conditions and needs of a large group of 
society. The union has a real contribution to make to society and to 
industry. This in itself is a just claim to respect and standing. 

Reinforced by consciousness of ability to contribute to not only 
their own groups but to the community, officials of unions should as- 
sume their right to work with other constructive agencies and demean 
themselves accordingly. The affairs of the union should be conducted 
upon the same plane of self-respect. The location of union headquar- 
ters should add to the union’s standing. Clean offices in good repair 
are essential. An atmosphere of business efficiency and service adds 
immeasurably to the impression which a union makes on the community. 

Unions need to consider carefully their standing in a community 
in order that they may most effectively represent the cause of Labor. 


MAY MORNING 


Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the East, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May, that doth inspire 

Mirth, and youth, and warm desire; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing, 

Thus we salute thee with our early song, 

And welcome thee and wish thee long. 


Joun Mitton. 





SAFEGUARDING THE RIGHTS OF 
CHILDHOOD 


GRACE ABBOTT 
Chief, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


of children is not accomplished 

without thought and effort. 
Every normal person is interested in 
children and the promotion of their 
welfare. This is particularly true 
of the United States. Why then 
should there be any struggle to in- 
sure for children the rights of child- 
hood? In the first place we must 
work against the inertia of those who 
know only happy, well cared for chil- 
dren and who lack the imagination 
to understand the dreary outlook and 
the social losses of those who have 
little chance at real happiness or the 
opportunity for a full development 
of their capacity. There are the fa- 
talists also who are very patient with 
the needless suffering of children. 
There are those whose personal in- 
terests clash with the interests of chil- 
dren, who profit by their exploitation 
or neglect or their exposure to un- 
wholesome conditions. 

Then too, the child is still regarded 
by many people as a pocket edition 
of the adult whose needs are met 
when the needs of the adult are pro- 
vided for; that, for example, a gen- 
eralized health program is all that is 
necessary to safeguard the health of 
children. Such a viewpoint ignores 
the fact that very special planning is 
necessary during the period of growth 
and development if the child is to 
reach full physical and mental ca- 
pacity in adult life. A program for 
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the prevention of communicable dis- 
ease may be substantially the same 
for both adult and child but for the 
maximum physical and mental devel- 
opment of children a special program 
is also necessary. 

Our knowledge of what will pro- 
mote the welfare of children is not 
now complete and never will be. 
Scientific research and discovery will 
always make possible and necessary 
changes in the programs that are be- 
ing worked out for children. How- 
ever, if we were to put in practice what 
is now known about safeguarding the 
health, insuring happy social rela- 
tionships, developing the varying ca- 
pacities and aptitudes of children, the 
world would be profoundly different 
in another generation. Much could 
be done immediately with only a very 
little expenditure of money and effort 
while in other fields we shall not be 
able to secure justice for children un- 
til great improvements have been 
made in our industrial organization 
and our social relationships. The 
welfare of very large groups of chil- 
dren is adversely affected by funda- 
mental economic and social conditions 
not easily changed or controlled. Un- 
employment this year is losing to 
many children the advantages which 
came with slowly built up family 
standards. 

But “in times of plenty” these 
problems are with us. For example, 
the studies made by the Children’s 
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Bureau from 1914 to 1917 showed 
the direct relationship between the 
wage of the father and a high in- 
fant mortality rate. To be more con- 
crete, the Bureau’s study of the his- 
tory of some 22,000 babies during the 
first year of their life showed that 
the infant death rate for babies whose 
fathers earned less than $450 a year 
was 167 per 1,000 live births, while 
among those earning $1,250 or more 
it was 59. The most discouraging 
fact that emerged from these studies 
was that only 11 per cent of the in- 
fants born during the year selected 
for study in some seven cities, were 
born in families in which the father 
earned $1,250 or more, while 42 
per cent were born in families in 
which 'the father earned less than 
$650. 

That the greatest proportion of 
infant deaths occur in families with 
the smallest income is not surprising. 
Income is a determining factor in the 
kind of care the mother receives be- 
fore the child is born, and the medi- 
cal supervision the child receives. It 
often decides whether the mother 
leaves her nursing baby for work out- 
side the home and the kind of house 
and street in which it lives. Poverty 
is moreover often accompanied by 
ignorance. Many mothers are igno- 
rant about the care their children 
should receive. The well-to-do 
mother can purchase intelligent pro- 
vision for her children just as she 
could provide private tutors to edu- 
cate them if there were no schools. 
Poor mothers with the same handicaps 
can purchase no such assistance. 

For the education of parents in 
child care, special services under the 
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direction of experts in child health 
must be provided in addition to the 
generalized public services for the pro- 
tection of both adults and children. 
The last twenty years has seen a 
great increase in such services and 
there has been an encouraging reduc- 
tion of the death rate as a result of 
the work of the various private and 
public agencies. Expressed in babies, 
this reduction means that 122,000 
babies survived the first year of life 
in 1929 who would have died if the 
conditions of 1910 had prevailed. 
But we have by no means reached an 
irreducible minimum in our infant 
death rate. In 1929 twenty-four 
states as well as four foreign coun- 
tries had lower rates than the rate 
for the United States Birth Regis- 
tration Area, which now comprises 
forty-six states and the District of 
Columbia. 

Parents are increasingly interested 
in the scientific care of their children, 
in their obligations and their duties 
rather than their rights. In the in- 
fant welfare conferences held under 
the Maternity and Infancy Act in 
rural areas, the problem was usually 
not how to stimulate attendance but 
how to take care of the numbers of 
children who are brought—some- 
times great distances by automobile, 
by horseback, by muleback and on 
foot—to the examining doctor. These 
were not sick children, they were the 
average run of well children suffering 
usually from malnutrition, from re- 
mediable defects and from bad habits. 
Their parents came to ask what is the 
best way to care for their children. 

During the present discouraging 
and, one hopes, temporary depres- 
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sion, community provision of health 
services for mothers and babies, a 
sound and practical program for safe- 
guarding the health of children at 
all times, becomes of the greatest 
importance. Prenatal and child health 
centers with child specialists and pub- 
lic health nurses are the great teach- 
ing agencies for mothers. Better 
hospital provisions, doctors who are 
better trained in obstetrics and pedi- 
atrics, will be available only as the 
general public understands their re- 
lation to infant and maternal health. 

While the first year of life is the 
peculiarly dangerous age, provision 
should be made for safeguarding the 
health of children throughout child- 
hood. The*physical examination which 
is required before the child leaves 
school for work or changes jobs dur- 
ing the period that special protection 
is provided him, constitutes a checkup 
of great importance when the body 
is being subjected to new strains. 

The health of children is a matter 
of direct, immediate interest to 
county, city, state and nation. Fed- 
eral funds were provided for the 
maternal and infancy period because 
" of the special hazards of that period 
and because of social losses which 
came with the death of mothers. 
The value of federal, state and local 
cooperation in promoting maternal 
and infant hygiene has been success- 
fully demonstrated and it was there- 
fore much to be regretted that the 
Jones bill proposing to re-establish 
these joint services failed of passage 
at the last session of Congress. 

As it is necessary to provide edu- 
tation and safeguard the health of all 
children, so community provision for 
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meeting the recreational needs of all 
children is now recognized as a sound 
community investment. Playgrounds, 
swimming pools, camps, opportunity 
for organized groups to enjoy all 
kinds of sports and adventure are 
fundamental for the kind of happy 
childhood that insures right social re- 
lationships and prevents delinquency. 
These can be most easily provided for 
most children by the organized com- 
munity—the city or the county— 
with state and nation cooperating in 
making available the larger parks 
and playgrounds. 

In addition to this type of general 
provision for all children, there are 
children who are in need of special 
protection—the dependent, the de- 
linquent, the neglected, the children 
who suffer from racial handicaps as 
do the negro and Indian children. 
The history of the efforts that have 
been made to meet the needs of these 
handicapped children is an interest- 
ing one but there is not space for a 
discussion of what has been done or 
still needs to be done for all these 
children. The long, slow progress 
that has been made in the safeguard- 
ing of the working child may be used 
as an illustration of the continuing 
effort that must be made if we are to 
insure an approximation of equal op- 
portunity for children. Those of us 
who in recent years have worked in 
behalf of child labor legislation need 
to be reminded of the early efforts 
to eliminate the child from industry. 

It was a century ago that Shaftes- 
bury, an artistocrat, and Robert 
Owen, a manufacturer, made the case 
against child labor in England. In 
reading the history of their efforts 
one feels that there should have been 
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no need of further argument after 
their showing of the economic and 
social costliness of child labor. But 
in England the labor leaders who first 
sought a 10 or 12-year minimum and 
a 10-hour working day for children 
were told that such standards would 
ruin British industries, while at the 
same time in the United States, Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s “Report on Manu- 
factures” was being cited in support 
of the employment of little children. 
Orphans, it was then said, should not 
eat the bread of idleness. Because 
they were already handicapped by the 
death of parent or parents, they were 
to suffer the additional burden of 
self-support and the loss of school 
and play time. Everything that was 
done for them was carefully planned 
so that they should not for a moment 
forget, to use the language of a cen- 


tury ago, “the afflictions which Provi- 


dence had visited on them.” Since 
that time our ideals and standards 
have greatly changed. The most 
striking evidence of this is found in 
the child labor and compulsory edu- 
cation laws which have been adopted. 
But their enactment was not secured 
without great opposition, as nothing 
really worth while is. 

Before the Civil War the labor 
leaders of New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States had been in- 
strumental in placing the first child 
labor laws on our statute books. 
These early laws, however, were 
never enforced and it was not until 
years later that the movement gained 
real impetus again. Perhaps the ab- 
sorbing struggle over the abolition 
of slavery and the problems of recon- 
struction that followed the Civil War 
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made it temporarily impossible to se- 
cure public consideration of the needs 
of children as of other important 
social and economic problems. 

Fifty years ago only eight states 
had established a minimum age for 
factory work. In five of these—Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Hamp. 
shire, New Jersey, and Vermont—a 
10-year age minimum had been 
adopted. Rhode Island had a 12- 
year minimum for factories; Wiscon- 
sin, a 12-year minimum for certain 
factories for work during school 
hours; and Pennsylvania had a 13- 
year age minimum for textile mills, 
but employment in the mines at 12 
years of age was authorized. The 
hours children might work were regu- 
lated in sixteen states as follows: 
California permitted no more than an 
8-hour day for wards and appren- 
tices—other children were not so 
protected. Eleven states or terri- 
tories—Connecticut, Dakota Terri- 
tory, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Ver- 
mont—had a 10-hour law. Massa- 
chusetts had a 60-hour week for chil- 
dren. Rhode Island had an 11-hour - 
day for children under 15, and Georgia 
prohibited a longer day than sunrise 
to sunset for white persons under 21 
years of age. Wisconsin’s laws were 
so contradictory in terms that it is 
hard to say what they did prohibit. 
Only one state (Rhode Island) pro- 
hibited night work. 

The movement to keep children out 
of factories has necessarily gone 
hand-in-hand with the movement for 
free schools and attendance at school 
by every child. In the early seventies 
the question of compulsory school at- 
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tendance and, for that matter, of 
free public schools was a subject of 
heated controversy in the New Eng- 
land States. At that time the argu- 
ments against a compulsory attend- 
ance law were summarized as fol- 
lows: (1) It created a new crime, 
(2) it interfered with the liberty of 
parents, (3) it arrogated new power 
to the Government, and (4) it was 
unAmerican and unadapted to our 
free institutions. 

More recently (in 1890) the State 
Superintendent of Education of 
Texas, in a paper read before the 
National Education Association, said: 


The trend of the past two decades 
in this country has been indeed toward 
the Old World idea and we have 
sought to extend the domain of law 
into new fields, which had before be- 
longed to that of freedom. This 


movement, I am persuaded, is tem- 
porary and superficial, the result of 
a cross-current in the deeper stream 
of our national life. Yet there are 
not wanting evidences of a drift 
toward the breakers of socialism, 
suficient to arouse concern in the 
mind of the patriot and the friend of 
liberty and humanity. To this drift 
is to be ascribed in large measure, I 
believe, the imperious demand which 
comes from many quarters that edu- 
cation shall be made compulsory and 
that the compulsion be made effective. 
I hold that compulsory education is 
contrary to the dominant idea which 
has pervaded the development of 
American institutions, and further, 
that it is perilous to one of the most 
vital and essential of the institutions 
on which civilization rests—the 
family. 


_If the slogans of today were car- 
tied back to the seventies the work- 
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ing men who were urging compulsory 
school attendance and free public 
schools at that time would have 
been frowned upon by the small 
group of people who can always be 
counted upon to raise all sorts of ob- 
jections when any measure of social 
progress is considered. 

During the time from 1895 to 
1924, when the population of the 
United States increased 60 per cent; 
attendance at the elementary public 
schools increased 50 per cent; at the 
public high schools, 868 per cent, and 
at the colleges and technical schools, 
359 per cent. 

Then, as now, compulsory school 
laws were difficult of enforcement 
when not supplemented by laws which 
prohibited the employment of chil- 
dren. In 1895 nine states had no 
child labor laws at all and in twelve 
other states such law as there was re- 
lated only to minimum age in mines 
or contained only the very common 
provision prohibiting the employment 
of children in acrobatic and other ex- 
hibitions or in other dangerous occu- 
pations. There were only nine states 
which prohibited children under 14 
from work in factories. 

No state required completion of a 
specified grade in school before em- 
ployment. The laws of some states 
still suggest the last instead of the 
present century in the period for 
which school attendance is required 
and in the enforcement provisions of 
their laws and some school superin- 
tendents may be found who attempt 
to justify their failure to enforce com- 
pulsory laws. But such laws and such 
superintendents are becoming rarer 
each year. 
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The compulsory program required 
a new ideal about the education of 
children. The very fact of universal 
instead of highly selected attendance 
has required great changes in the 
school curriculum and while this mass 
education seemed at first to have 
overwhelmed our educational re- 
sources it has resulted in individual- 
izing the instruction in a way un- 
known under the old system. The 
very numbers have forced adaptation 
in the schools to meet the great differ- 
ences in children both in intellectual 
equipment and in the objectives for 
which preparation is sought. Edu- 
cation is not for the learned profes- 
sion only, but for business, for indus- 
try, for life. Fifty years ago the 


schools contained subnormal, normal 
and supernormal children just as they 
do today. But the enforced attend- 


ance those the schools were glad 
to get rid of under the old system 
has made the need for a flexible cur- 
riculum more dramatic. 

But the problems connected with 
the child labor and child labor laws 
are by no means settled. According 
to newspaper reports, Pennsylvania 
has again in this year of unemploy- 
ment voted down a bill proposing to 
reduce the maximum working limit 
for children under 16 from 51 to 48 
hours a week. There are other states 
permitting a longer working day for 
young children. We have hardly 
made our first experiments in at- 
tempting to solve the problems of 
migratory children and of children in 
industrial agriculture. Recent re- 
ports of children in street trades read 
like those of a generation ago. 

So far as children are concerned 


compensation for industrial accidents 
presents the greatest confusion in the 
principles or lack of principles em- 
bodied in the laws and in the admin- 
istrative machinery provided for their 
enforcement. For example, the com- 
pensation laws fall into three groups 
so far as the illegally employed chil- 
dren are concerned. One group pro- 
vides that children injured while they 
are illegally at work shall receive no 
compensation ; another that they shall 
receive the same compensation as the 
legally employed, while a few provide 
that the compensation they receive 
shall be increased from 50 to 200 per 
cent over that given to the legally 
employed. 

In all the century-long effort to pro- 
tect the working child, we have met 
the objection that such protection was 
not in the child’s interest, that it was 
an unwarranted interference with 
the rights of parents to the earnings 
of their children, that they were sole 
support of widows and must work to 
eat. If it has been a Federal pro- 
posal, we are told that we are seeking 
to undermine the Constitution and 
that ancient refuge for the defense 
of slavery—states rights—is brought 
forth. If it is a state proposal, there 
is the same argument about the im- 
portance of local initiative and local 
responsibility. These arguments have 
been used to insure to local workhouse 
keepers the profits of the mistreat- 
ment of the insane and of dependent 
children, as well as in opposition to 
attempts to give adequate school fa- 
cilities to the children of a state and 
other social reform measures. 

The statement frequently made 
that the present-day compulsory edu- 
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cation and child labor laws have been 
enacted at the cost of the authority 
of the parent, who is, it is usually 
added, in the best position to know 
about the needs of his children, is un- 
warranted. While the rights of the 
parent have been turned by public 
opinion into duties and responsibili- 
ties and the interest of the state in 
public provision for the health and 
welfare of children has grown, there 
has been at the same time an effort 
to strengthen family ties and main- 
tain the family unit. 

Under the earlier laws, the parent 
was supposed himself to give his chil- 
dren the necessary education and 
training and, failing in this obligation, 
they were to be taken away from him 
and bound out. Obviously many 


parents otherwise able to give their 
children the necessary care found it 


impossible to educate them properly 
and they were in consequence de- 
prived of their children. The children 
lost the benefits which come from 
family life, parental affection and the 
association with their brothers and 
sisters. The provision of free public 
schools not only meant much better 
education but it enabled the child to 
remain in his own home. Until very 
recently the children of a poor widow, 
however eager she was to keep to- 
gether her family, were frequently 
taken from her regardless of whether 
this separation involved a great loss 
to the children. The so-called 
mothers’ pension laws now enacted in 
forty-five states and the District of 
Columbia are intended to prevent ex- 
actly that from happening. 

Sensational statements of the 
breakdown of the present-day home 


are carried in headlines but the great 
improvement which is the result of 
the cooperation of doctor, teacher, 
social worker and parent is little ap- 
preciated. There are, however, vi- 
cious parents, there are selfish parents, 
there are ignorant parents among 
both the rich and the poor, who are 
marring and maiming the lives of 
their children. The community should 
be interested in preventing this by 
educational opportunities for parents 
and in extreme cases separation of 
parent and child becomes necessary. 

The child labor laws of the present 
are designed not only to protect the 
individual child but to eliminate the 
competition of the child and the adult 
in the labor market which results in 
the underpayment of fathers and 
makes the continued employment of 
the children seem necessary. It is 
the states that have led in child labor 
legislation, in effective compulsory 
school laws that have led in mothers’ 
pension legislation and in other pro- 
visions for the prevention of the un- 
necessary breaking up of family life. 
It is particularly unfortunate that in 
this year of unemployment, children 
should be allowed to leave school to 
take work which should go to men 
and women. 

The question of child labor then 
leads us to consideration of all the 
aspects of community provision for 
promoting the welfare of children. 
Health, dependency, delinquency, 
neglect, as well as provision of the 
right kind of schools are all involved 
in our decisions about child labor. It 
leads us, as any other child-welfare 
problem does, to the importance of 
the regular employment of the father 
at a reasonable wage. 
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We sometimes forget that provi- 
sions for education, for health, for 
recreation, are made possible for all 
children only through law. We some- 
times forget, too, that while all chil- 
dren are not in need of all the agen- 
cies that the public purse makes avail- 
able, some of the children need all of 
them and all of the children need 
some of them. 

Our present theory of the child’s 
rights and the parent’s obligations 
and privileges is the product of many 
centuries. We have traveled a long 
way from the time when the father 
had complete authority over the 
child—even the right of life and 
death—and the state reenforced his 
rights and not the obligations which 
parenthood created. According to 
Blackstone the parent owed the child 
under the common law, the duty, first 


of protection, second of education 
and third of maintenance. Blackstone 
held that the second, that of educa- 
tion, was by far the most important. 


Women know 
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But we would certainly say today— 
when so many, many thousands of 
children are hungry and undernour- 
ished because their parents are un- 
employed—that maintenance and pro- 
tection are of equal importance. 

In this struggle to secure the rights 
of children, in the cooperation that 
as Chief of the Children’s Bureau I 
must so often ask, the words of 
Christina Rosetti come to me again 
and again: 


“Does the road lead uphill all 
the way? 

Yes, to the very end. 

Will the day’s journey take the 
whole, long day? 

From morn to night, my friend.” 


But our comfort is that in the as- 
cent many old cruelties and injustices 
have been left behind us and many 
others will be if there is no turning 
back in safeguarding the interests of 
children. 


The way to rear up children (to be just) ; 
They know a simple, merry, tender knack 

Of tying sashes, fitting baby shoes, 

And stringing pretty words that make no sense, 
And kissing full sense into empty words; 
Which things are coral to cut life upon, 


Although such trifles. 


From E. B. Brownino’s “Aurora Leigh.” 
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EFORE beginning the discus- 
sion of this important topic, let 
me review briefly some of the 

modern ideas of education which need 
to be kept in mind. 

1. Education begins at birth and 
continues throughout life. 

2. Education includes not only the 
training of the mind, as it always has, 
but also the training of behavior, of 
character, the development of per- 
sonality and the formation of taste 
in music, art and literature. 

3. Far more education than we 
have realized is done in infancy and 
very early childhood before the public 
school comes into contact with the 
child. 

4. Even in the training of the mind, 
which has always been assigned to 
education, much goes on in the years 
before school life begins. 

5. The home is an important edu- 
cational agency throughout life, but 
in infancy and very young childhood 
it is usually the only one. 

6. The learning which children do 
in infancy and in very early childhood 
is particularly important because 
things learned in that period are very 
persistent, often last throughout life 
and are hard to modify at later ages. 

7. The task of being a parent, of 
determining the physical conditions in 
which children grow up, of doing the 
teaching of infancy and young child- 
hood and of setting the emotional and 
social atmosphere in which children 
grow up is one of the most important 
functions in life. The task demands 
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all the scientific knowledge about 
human life which the parent can ac- 
quire and all the wisdom in social be- 
havior and in dealing with other 
human beings which the parent can 
command. 

Having now stated the modern 
points of view about education I 
would like to organize the discussion 
under four heads: 

A. The relation between the neces- 
sary routine training of the child on 
the one hand, and originality and in- 
dependence of the child on the other 
hand. 

B. Intellectual growth in early 
years while the child is still at home. 

C. Social and emotional growth in 
childhood. 

D. Development of behavior and 
of personality in childhood. 


A 


With due apology for using so 
much space for stating principles and 
an outline, I would now like to begin 
the discussion of topic A, the rela- 
tion between necessary routine train- 
ing and independence and originality. 
Certain phases of living must be ruled 
chiefly by routine habits which are 
learned. The baby does not have to 
learn to eat, to sleep or to urinate and 
move his bowels. He does those 
things because he must to live. He is 
born with the machinery for those 
functions formed and ready to op- 
erate. What he must learn however 
is certain habits and rules about do- 
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ing those things. He must learn to 
eat some things and to refuse to eat 
others, to eat at certain times, in cer- 
tain places and with a certain kind of 
utensils. He must learn to sleep at 
regular times, in given places and 
wearing certain clothes. He must 
learn to go to the toilet at regular 
times to prevent himself from uri- 
nating or having bowel movements at 
other times, and to use only given 
utensils. In addition to these neces- 
sary details of daily existence, the 
child must learn routinely about the 
ownership of objects, about telling the 
truth and about being kind and decent 
to other people. 

In learning all of these things there 
is one aspect of development which 
makes it easy. The infant and small 
child loves to do the same things the 
same way every time and to have the 
same experiences under the same con- 
ditions every time. He wishes to 
know what to expect of the world. 
When a baby learns to accept a cer- 
tain taste of bottle milk, he resents 
any modification of the taste. The 
little child who learns to play a game 
in a given way, wants to play the 
game in exactly the same way every 
time. He resents even a slight change 
of procedure. A child who has 
learned to like a story which is read 
aloud to him, insists upon having the 
story read with exactly the same 
words every time. If a careless or in- 
experienced reader changes even one 
little word, without changing the 
meaning at all, the child protests and 
insists upon having the original word 
substituted. 

The parent who understands this 
love for uniformity can take advan- 


tage of it in getting routine habits 
established. If system and regularity 
of treatment will bring about the firm 
establishment of the desired habit, 
there is no occasion for discipline. 
The child does not have to be com- 
manded to do, or punished for not 
doing, the thing which he preferred 
to do anyway. To be sure even with 
good management a little discipline 
must be used. There are times for 
eating or sleeping or using the toilet 
when the child prefers to do some- 
thing else as long as possible. The 
parent must then insist upon having 
the necessary function performed. 
The important thing for the parent 
is to insist only when it is necessary 
in establishing good habits, and to 
secure conformity to his insistence 
every time. The child must learn 
that when mother says eat now, or 
sleep now, or go to the toilet now, 
nothing else can take place until that 
function is performed. 

The past tendency in child training 
has been to put stress on the impor- 
tance of establishing correct routine 
habits and of securing obedience. No 
intelligent person questions the im- 
portance of conformity to family and 
social rules, or of obedience as a nec- 
essary element in training. The difh- 
culty is that an exclusive stress on 
that aspect of training may lead to 
overlooking the great importance of 
independence, originality, creative- 
ness and imagination. The creative 
contributions of science and of art are 
all the product of someone’s brilliant 
imagination. 

To be sure the brilliant idea con- 
tributed by imagination must be ex- 
ecuted and tested before it becomes 
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permanent in science or in art, but 
we must not forget the source of the 
stroke of genius. Imagination, like 
all mental functions, grows and de- 
velops by use. Children begin to 
imagine when they are very young. 
Much that passes for imagination in 
little children is not real imagination, 
but is credulity. Little children have 
limited experience and very poor 
judgment as to what can and can not 
take place in the world. If they are 
honestly dealt with, they have a 
natural tendency to believe what they 
are told. 

The fairy stories about animals 
who talk and about winds and rivers 
that intend to do this and that seem 
to them plausible. They believe the 
stories and make up other stories 
like them. The child’s imagination 
contributes the new story, but usually 
not the elements about animal speech 
or the purposive behavior of nature. 
We adults are not very keen yet about 
distinguishing between what the child 
has heard and believed and what he 
has really contributed from his own 
imagination. 

There are, however, a few frequent 
occurrences in young childhood in 
which the child’s imagination un- 
doubtedly plays a part. I will give 
two illustrations. Many little children 
at the age period three to five years 
make up imaginary companions with 
whom they play, or imaginary adven- 
tures in which they are themselves 
chief actors. 

The imaginary companions of little 
children are very vividly conceived. 
The companion is given a name and 
the child can tell you how big he is, 
what color his hair is, what kind of 
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clothes he wears and what toys he 
has. The imaginary companion 
usually maintains his identity in per- 
manent features, such as size, hair, 
etcetera. He is often a very constant 
companion. The child wants a chair 
for him at the table or a seat in the 
automobile. The companion is some- 
times used for nefarious social pur- 
poses. The child insists that naughty 
tricks are done by his companion, not 
by himself, or he argues that he 
should be given a certain toy because 
his companion has one. 

The imaginary adventures of the 
four or five-year-old often involve 
fighting Indians in the backyard, or 
hunting wild animals in the neighbor- 
ing patch of woods. Parents are apt 
to be disturbed by the apparent lying 
in such tales and even to punish the 
child for his lack of truth telling. 
But the child is at the moment not 
in the least interested in whether his 
story is true or not. He is merely 
trying to tell a good story. If parents 
would write down such stories in ex- 
actly the words in which the child 
tells them they would be making a 
far more important contribution to 
child development than they do by 
punishing the child for lying! 


B 


Intellectual growth begins at birth 
and is going forward during infancy 
and young childhood whether we un- 
derstand it or not. The little baby 
has to learn to perceive objects. His 
eyes are ready to function at birth, 
but he does not know how to use 
them. He does not even see the things 
around him in at all the sense in which 
we do. Every mother knows that a 
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little baby does not recognize her by 
sight until he is about three months 
old. It has taken him three months 
to learn to control his eyes and to 
combine visual impressions into his 
mother’s face. 

Not only must he learn to perceive 
objects but he must learn which are 
hot and cold, which are light or 
heavy and what he can do with things. 
The use and handling of certain ob- 
jects in the world is sure to give 
‘ trouble. Consider fire, for instance. 
As a bright moving thing it is very 
attractive. He soon learns by getting 
burned that he must not touch it, but 
he sees people strike matches and set 
fire to things without themselves get- 
ting burned and he longs to do it too. 
Many mothers try to keep matches 
permanently out of reach of four- 
year-old children. It can’t be done. 
They are very observing and are good 
climbers. It is much better to teach 
a four-year-old how to strike matches 
under safe conditions. 

I cured one four-year-old of a fire 
mania by persuading his mother to 
allow him once a day to collect the 
contents of the waste paper baskets, 
put them into an open fireplace, 
strike a match and set fire to the 
paper. The child felt that he was 
being given a chance at the thing 
which fascinated him and he was 
learning to use a necessary daily con- 
venience. Most parents could find 
some safe place to allow children to 
set fire to a little paper under super- 
vision. It is a much safer way of 


dealing with matches than the im- 
possible one of trying to prevent the 
child from getting them. 

The whole process of exploring the 
world and of handling all the things 
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near him is very important education 
during the first few years. Most 
parents make the mistake of putting 
the stress of their training on trying 
to keep out of the child’s hands things 
which he could injure. To be sure 
some things must be kept out of reach 
and the child must be taught never to 
touch certain things. The important 
educational plan, however, is to see 
that he has freedom to handle and 
investigate the world as much as 
possible and to learn the safe and 
correct handling of many things. 

In the process of exploring the 
world most little children go through 
a stage of running away. They are 
allowed out in the yard and they wish 
to explore further. So dangerous 
does it seem to have little children 
running around alone that parents 
often try to shut them into the yard, 
or to tie them up so that running away 
is impossible. But the child’s desire 
to explore is a good educational in- 
stinct. 

I knew one very intelligent mother 
who made a business of following her 
child for several days when he ran 
away. As soon as the child found 
that his mother was just accompany- 
ing him, not interfering, he did not 
object to having her a safe distance 
in the rear. The child just explored 
the neighborhood in a legitimate way 
and then found his way home again 
with great confidence. He was learn- 
ing space relations and how to con- 
duct himself safely about. 

But not only are children learning 
about the world in their early years, 
they are thinking about it too. Little 
children think a great deal about ways 
of doing things. When my own baby 
of fourteen months was learning to 
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walk I walked beside her and steadied 
her a little by holding firm the collar 
of her dress at the rear. After two 
or three days, having her collar held 
at the back seemed to the baby part 
of walking. When I was sure that 
the support was no longer necessary, 
I refused to do it any more, in spite 
of great insistence on her part. When 
she was convinced that I would no 
longer hold her collar, she stood still 
and thought hard for a few moments. 
Then she reached up, took hold of the 
back of her collar with her own hand 
and walked for several days support- 
ing herself by the back of her collar. 
She soon found out that holding her- 
self up by the collar was not necessary 
in walking, but she found it out by 
her own thinking and experimenting. 
That was an imaginative scientific ex- 
periment at fourteen months. 

By three and four years of age 
children begin to philosophize. They 
think about space and the size of the 
universe, the distance of the stars, the 
nature of God, and universal knowl- 
edge. When my four-year-old was 
told, in answer to her questions, that 
neither mother, nor father nor grand- 
father knew everything, she sighed 
and said, ‘Well I suppose the world 
must know everything.” 


C. Social and Emotional Growth 
in Childhood 


Social and emotional growth are so 
closely related that we discuss them 
together. Even the young baby has 
certain emotions and some social in- 
terests and reactions. Soon after 
birth at least three—and perhaps only 
three—emotions can be identified: 
fear, anger and love. We know what 


calls forth these emotions in young 
babies. Emotional experience has 
characteristics which must be remem- 
bered. Emotions are easily condi- 
tioned. If something causes fear in 
a baby, then other things which hap- 
pened to be present at the time can 
thereafter cause fear. 

Since this kind of conditioning hap- 
pens constantly for all the emotions, 
emotional reactions rapidly become 
complex. 

Then, too, emotions are very per- 
sistent. These traces last and they 
are apt to occur again under similar 
conditions. In human life it is the 
emotions related to social situations 
which are most important. The baby 
begins to size up his social surround- 
ings when he is very young. Even a 
nine-months-old baby knows all the 
people whom he sees dimly and knows 
what to expect of each one and how 
to behave toward each. His first 
social group is his own family. 

In modern thinking, family life 
seems more and more important in 
human development. The family is 
less of a productive center than it 
used to be. No longer is cloth, or 
clothes, or candles, or bread made at 
home. What is still made at home, 
however, is part of mental power and 
much of character and personality. 
In the modern world babies who are 
left stranded are no longer put into 
good institutions; they are boarded 
in good families. No institution can 
give to a baby the social enrivonment 
which it needs to develop into a good 
member of society. 

One of the most important social 
abilities is that of making and keep- 
ing friends. Even the very young 
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child of three and four years can 
make friends of his own age outside 
of the family and should be allowed 
to do so. Though he may not keep 
those friends, what he will keep is 
an idea of what it means to make and 
keep friends. In successful marriage, 
necessary in establishing a family, 
real understanding friendship is as 
important as the sex instinct. 


D. The Development of Behavior 
and of Personality in Childhood 


Behavior and personality are deter- 
mined by all the forces that guide 
growth. Certain aspects of life the 
child inherits and others he learns. 
Certain qualities are fixed at birth and 
others are produced during develop- 
ment. The child’s physical properties 
—his size, his shape, the contours of 
his face, the color of his hair and 
eyes—are inherited. The conditions 
of development may modify these 
matters slightly, but not much. The 
child’s mental and social properties 
are also in part inherited, but in the 
mental and social realm it is harder 
to say just how much is inherited 
and how much is produced, or 
learned. 

We know that the child’s level of 
mental ability is inherited. He is 
born bright or dull. But the extent 
to which his brightness or dullness is 
developed is a matter of education. 
It is probably true that artistic ability, 
like mental ability, is inherited. The 


And children know, 


fact is clear in music, but less certain 
in painting and sculpture. Here 
again education has much to do with 
the extent to which the inherited abili- 
ties are developed. Personality in- 
cludes all of these aspects—the per- 
son’s physical make-up, his mental 
ability and accomplishment and his 
social nature. 

In effective living the disposition of 
a person is crucial. By disposition we 
usually mean the sum of his social 
and emotional characteristics. Here 
inheritance and learning are both so 
essential that it is hard to tell where 
the dividing line comes. Is a child 
born with a bad temper or does he 
learn to have a bad temper? Is a 
child born affectionate or does he 
learn to be affectionate? Is a child 
born cooperative and considerate of 
other people or does he learn to be 
cooperative and considerate? 

After asking these questions we can 
only admit that we can’t answer them 
with complete confidence. The best 
we as parents can do is to decide 
which of these social and emotional 
tendencies seems to us most im- 
portant in life and then try to bring 
up each child so that his inherited 
capacities will be developed in the de- 
sired direction as far as possible. 
Even the educated and scientifically 
trained parent must feel humble be- 
fore the stupendous task of providing 
the best possible bringing-up for each 
individual child. 


Instinctive taught, the friend and foe. 
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RECREATION AND CHILD WELFARE 


JosErH LEE 
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ECREATION does not mean 
R to a child what it means to 
us. To us it means compen- 
sation for a world that does not fit; 
to him it means encounter with a 
world that does. To us it is return 
to life; to him it is life itself—it 
represents not reaction but his nor- 
mal bent. And even play is not just 
the word we want. Indeed, there is 
no word that means what play stands 
for to the child. Play with us—for- 
getful grown-ups as we are—suggests 
the unimportant things, the things 
that do not matter and can be set 
aside until everything else has been 
attended to. To the child it means 


the most important thing there is. 
And it happens that the child is right. 

It is from this misunderstanding on 
the part of us grown-ups of what play 
really is that most of our mistakes in 
planning our children’s education are 


derived. It is due to this that city 
governments, for instance, say: ““We 
must keep up the jails and the police 
courts but can not yet afford a play- 
ground for the children. Millions to 
shut the child up who has fallen from 
the way, but not one cent to make it 
safe for him.” Now this is not ill 
nature in our city governments; still 
less cruelty or indifference on their 
part. It is the result of thinking of 
play as something secondary when it 
has, in fact, the leading place in educa- 
tion—at least that is the place that 
nature has assigned to it. 

Because of this misunderstanding 


and of the many unfortunate results 
that flow from it, I want to tell a 
little of what I think play is. 

And first of all the fundamental 
truth: Play is the explanation of the 
child and the child needs explanation 
more than any other phenomenon in 
nature. Why should the human 
young be sent into, the world—a 
world of internecine competition— 
the most absurd and helpless creature 
that there is, a creature who can not 
even feed himself and will not for a 
dozen years or more be able to find 
his own food or escape his enemies. 
Why is he sent here so unfinished as 
he is? The answer is, as Herr Gross, 
most informing of all Germans on 
this point, has told us, that play ex- 
plains the child. He is born un- 
finished in order that he may be 
finished by a special method after he 
is born, by a method that admits of 
adaptation, of aiming the general 
abilities with which he is equipped to- 
ward the specific applications which 
his actual environment demands. He 
is sent into the world roughed out in 
order that he may be formed to suit 
the market, and it is this final form 
that play prowides. 

This function of play is seen most 
clearly in the higher animals in the 
way each has of playing and in the 
marked differences between them. 
Why do kittens play in a different 
way from puppies? Why do they 
both play so very differently from 
lambs? What is a kitten doing when 
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it plays, and why? Why does it want 
to chase a ball, to run and pounce on 
it, to chase and pounce on anything 
that moves? Why does the old cat 
wiggle the end of her tail and watch 
the kitten chase it? She gives no 
posture lessons, suggests no calis- 
thenics: “Right front paw upward 
and forward—stretch! Left hind leg 
downward and backward—thrust! 
Nose up! Back straight! Tail up- 
ward—curled!” Such commands are 
not in her vocabulary. She rarely 
says anything at all unless the kitten 
becomes very rude, and even then it 
is her paw that speaks. 

Then watch the puppies. They 
also chase and they catch things—but 
in their mouths. But their principal 
chasing is of each other, and they 
take turns in doing it. Also, they 
play with children and they like to 
run and bark, especially in packs. 
They are very social in their play. 

And then watch a lamb or kid—it 
was a kid in my case. Does it run 
and pounce and chase and try to grab 
things with its hoofs? Does it hunt 
in packs? What does it do? The 
one I was brought up with used to! go 
up on the woodpile for no reason at 
all that I could see, unless it was 
merely to come down again. And it 
would frisk and jump in the most 
funny and unexpected ways that made 
me laugh. And it would butt and 
push like a small steam roller. 

What are the reasons for these 
differences and these resemblances in 
play? Why do kittens and puppies 
chase and pounce? Why do puppies 
like running in a crowd and barking 
as they run, while the kitten creeps 
upon its prey as still as possible? 


Why does the kid not chase at all but 
takes, instead, ta climbing rocks and 
woodpiles? 

If you will watch a kitten when it 
sees a grasshopper, or a puppy when 
he smells a mouse, or if you have 
hunted mountain sheep or chamois or 
read about it, you are furnished with 
the explanation: They are learning 
each his job. The kitten is becoming 
a hunter, there visibly, before your 
eyes. Her little body, so soft and 
pliable, is being formed in obedience 
to a voice from within that whispers: 
“Chase! Get it! Quick! Grab! 
Pounce on it!”’ She is apprenticed to 
the hunting instinct, which takes pos- 
session of her and forms her to its 
purpose. You can see the tiger in 
her as she jumps, the new intentness 
of those innocent blue eyes, the quiver 
in her little stumpy tail. Imperious 
nature has decreed what she shall be 
and shapes her from within to be its 
instrument. 

With the puppy the prescribed 
course is a little different. He is to 
hunt in packs; must bark to let the 
others know; be possessed of the in- 
stinct of team play. The kid’s job, 
on the other hand, is to be not chas- 
ing but retreat. ‘Seek the high hills 
where few can follow, and very few 
so skilfully,” is what he hears and 
follows. And so he learns his part. 

And how is it with man? His job 
is not to be so simple as that of cat 
or dog or kid. He has a wider and a 
less determined destiny. And his 
destiny, as the fortune-tellers long 
have known, is written in his hand. 
For every creature has his tool, his 
effective instrument with which he 
meets the world. To the dog, his 
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mouth; to the cat, its claws; to the 
elephant, his trunk. But to man, his 
hand—marvelous in itself through its 
adaptability; more marvelous as a 
socket made to fit all kinds of tools 
and weapons, from club to gun, from 
oar to steering wheel, from the sharp 
flint to the paint brush. 

With this extraordinary adapta- 
bility behind him man has many ways 
of living, many needs and many ends 
to serve; and the forming school that 
nature runs has corresponding scope. 
Watch the sort of thing the baby 
does, as you have watched the kitten. 
There is not room to tell here a tenth 
of his exploits, but let us look at 
some of them in outline. 

Is there a child that does not sing 
and dance and make up little rhymes? 
Is there any child in the world that 
does not do so? And what is it for, 
what comes of it? Rhythm—danc- 
ing, song and poetry. You are 
watching poet, singer, artist in the 
making. 

Do children make mud pies, build 
palaces of blocks, make holes and 
houses in the sand? And when the 
child has made his palace or his pie 
and looked at it with all his eyes he 
next destroys it. He knows that he 
can make a better one, and all his life 
he will be working at that perfect 
sand cake. Man the architect, man the 
builder and creator, has been born. 

Do children care for pets and 
plants? And do girls play with 
dolls? Is motherhood important? 
As important as arithmetic and gram- 
mar? Is it as natural? It is one of 
the things, especially the attitude and 
the soul of it, that the child is learn- 
ing in its play. 
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Do children like to pick up objects 
from the floor? Try whether they 
are good to eat? (To eat or not to 
eat—the first scientific classification 
that we make.) Shake them and 
look at them with all their eyes? Do 
children sometimes ask questions? 
Will they explore and make experi- 
ments? If you have seen such things, 
you have looked on science at its 
source. 

And so the games of war and hunt- 
ing, and man the hunter and the 
fighter getting born, and man the 
statesman in the great team games. 

Poet, singer, creator, artist, mother 
(and boys have the mother instinct 
also though different in form and in 
degree), thinker, warrior, citizen. 
Suppose these different strands had 
been léft out—a man who could not 
sing, could not create, who could not 
foster life or look with wonder at the 
stars, who was not a fighter or a 
citizen—what would be left? With 
these strands left out would anything 
of humanity remain? These are the 
things play teaches, and teaches them 
as nothing else can do. Without the 
school our children will not grow up 
as we would have them. They will 
not fit our conventions or our civili- 
zation. Without play they will not 
grow up at all. Both, of course, are 
necessary, and they are necessary not 
only separately but combined. The 
school should teach the mental skills 
through which the great instincts of 
understanding and creation can find 
their full expression in science and in 
art. As the school needs the play in- 
stincts, the playground needs also 
something of the teacher—not too 
much. The fighting instinct especially 
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can be disciplined—not denatured, 
for it is a necessary and valuable part 
of human nature—but sublimated to 
include its finer ends. 

Not only a child needs play in 
order to grow up—play is indeed the 
very act of growth—but he needs to 
have each kind of play when it is time 
for it. The time for a child to learn 
to walk is when nature whispers him 
to do so. And so of making those 
curious little sounds that constitute 
his first form of speech. So of balanc- 
ing, running, jumping, wrestling and 
the rest. And so of every form of 
knowledge, every skill. Timeliness is 
the first law of education, the first 
thing for us to learn about it. If the 
child does not learn now what nature 
whispers to him he will never learn it. 
Now or never is the first decrée. This 
would seem to be the last lesson that 


we grown folks will learn. In the old 
days they set boys of four or five to 
study Latin grammar. We still try 
to make them learn the alphabet—or 
bridge or football or some other ac- 
complishment that represents a par- 


ent’s ambition, not the children’s 
need—proceeding regardless of the 
laws of growth as though a gardener 
should tie cherries to the tree instead 
of waiting for the blossoms. 

There is one other thing. Life is 
not all enjoyment and never will be 
so. Back of all success in living there 
is character, the power of a man to 
face his destiny, whatever it may 
bring, with courage, purpose, the 
steadfast affirmation of what God 
has given him to be. And the school 
of character is play, for play is pur- 
poseful. From the first watching of 
his hand and finding that he can make 
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it move as he directs, the child’s 
whole object is results. “The rattle 
of Achytos is good for children of 
this age,”’ wrote Aristotle of the child 
of six. And Achytos knew his child; 
the rattle is the symbol of results, 
satisfying the universal wish to make 
a noise in the world. In play the 
child’s purpose is intense. Watch 
him working at his house of blocks— 
that tower of Babel climbing toward 
the sky. Watch your daughter seeing 
to the education of her doll. Is foot- 
ball serious—more so than history or 
sums? In which does your son outdo 
himself? In which is he carried that 
little more beyond his previous mark 
that constitutes the magic of the 
game? 

Purpose, intense and from the 
center out—the unifier of personality, 
producer of the core of character— 
such is the high prize of play. 

I am afraid the reader will think 
that all this explanation of children’s 
play is theoretical. I can only say 
that it is consistent with the facts. 
But suppose the theory is wrong. It 
will still be true that kittens run and 
pounce, that puppies run and bark 
and that kids jump about as I have 
said, and that in these ways they learn 
to hunt and climb and become pro- 
ficient in their several kinds of busi- 
ness. It will still be true that chil- 
dren sing and dance, make little 
rhythmic sounds, play doll and all the 
rest and acquire the skills in the exer- 
cise of which man’s life consists. 

It is true that in the case of man 
the conditions of his life have 
changed. He is no more an outdoor 
animal and has learned ways of life 
for which he is not specifically fash- 
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joned by his play. Man is left home- 
sick in our modern world, still aimed 
at ways of life far more adventurous 
and in many ways more interesting 
than those now open to him—a crea- 
ture of the forest and the plain shut 
up in cities, possessed of a subtle and 
inquiring mind, tied to the fool-proof 
machine. 

But it does not follow that play is 
not still the human form of educa- 
tion. The question for us is which 
way should it be? Shall we make 
fools and morons of our children to 
fit them to the fool-proof machine 
or shall we bring them up as men and 
women and fit our world to them? I 
have seen reported arguments in 
favor of the former course, lament- 
ing the lessening supply of morons to 
run our factories; but I have not met 
any man who desires the fool curric- 
ulum for his children. On the con- 
trary, we are all of us confronted 
with a civilization that has side- 
stepped from man’s natural path, 
seeking for two things: to make our 
industrial system as satisfying to 
man’s creative needs as practical re- 
quirements permit, and to provide an 
overflow—to find in recreation not 
only the joys of the ancient world— 
in hunting, fishing, sports—but to 
seek more lasting satisfactions in 
music, drama, art, in searching out 
the mystery and the beauty of the 
world. We would require of our 
schools that they shall fit our children 
for this fuller life and use the won- 
derful efficiency of our machines for 
liberation—not for slavery. 

Play then is growth. It is nature’s 
process by which a child becomes a 
man—at least the most important 
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part of it. To have our children 
play to best advantage we need play- 
grounds. After his mother’s lap, the 
child’s first playground is the home. 
He must have room in it in which to 
play and also a back yard or porch 
with sun. Next comes the playground 
in the block, then the ball field, then 
the park. All these are necessary. 

The way to get all these is through 
good housing laws and city planning 
and better politics. These are es- 
sential to our children’s growth and 
education and there is no body of men 
who can do more to see that these 
things are furnished than the mem- 
bers of your Federation. 

The first thing is to back the city 
planners. They have done marvels 
where they have had their way, not 
only for business but for habitable 
homes, with sun and space and 
gardens and a place to play. They 
have made a specialty of the block in 
which a child can live without the need 
of crossing traffic streets—a block 
with home playgrounds, with a school 
and a playground next to it and with 
a playing field, having also grass and 
trees and shrubs and sun and air, with 
little dead-end streets on which the 
grocer will not get up speed enough 
to kill the children. We all must 
back them up and see our cities built 
with an anatomy that fits them as a 
place for living in. 

City planning means comfort of 
the future. Of the first two things to 
be done it is accordingly the more 
important. The next thing we must 
provide is some way of dealing with 
the past, some method for the re- 
making of a city that no longer fits. 
Essential to doing anything important 
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in this way is legal provision for what 
the lawyers call ‘excess condemna- 
tion,” that is to say a provision in 
the constitution of each state permit- 
ting legislation under which a city or 
a state may take more land than it 
requires for a street or any other sort 
of public use, permitting it further to 
provide its street, its park or other 
open space it wants, and sell the rest, 
thus in most cases paying the expense 
of the improvement and making it 
possible of accomplishment. 

It is only by this method that large 
improvements in any city can be 
made. It is the method under which 
Hausmann made the boulevards of 
Paris, contrary, it is true, to all our 
Anglo-Saxon prejudices and provid- 
ing an opening for graft. The same, 
however, may be said of practically 
all methods of improvement. Re- 
building a city or a part of it is a 
surgical operation at the best, but 
better a little bleeding than dying 
from disease. 

The third thing to be done is to 
improve our politics in their applica- 
tion to the playground. A play- 
ground poorly managed may be 
worse than nothing. Some of the 
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first were closed as nuisances whereas 
now the real estate men are setting 
land aside for playgrounds in plot- 
ting large tracts because it pays. 

Playground leadership involves a 
responsibility comparable to that of 
school teaching. It is not a sufficient 
qualification to be a good fellow or a 
good Republican (or Democrat as 
the case may be), to know baseball or 
to vote for labor measures (or 
against them). The playground 
leader, man or woman, must be an 
expert, knowing the games and how 
to start them going, how to lay out 
and to conduct a program, how to 
keep order, how to get all the chil- 
dren playing and to find for each, if 
possible, something he does well, so 
that he shall not be always in the 
duffer class, and—blessed accomplish- 
ment—how to let alone. 

If organized labor will insist upon 
such leaders on our playgrounds they 
will more than double the efficiency 
of a large proportion. 

Play is growth, a vital part of 
education. It is within our power as 
citizens, if we work together, to see 
that it shall be made for happiness, 
for character and for a larger life. 
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group in the population whose 
health is more important than 
that of any other we will not go 
wrong in taking the years of infancy 
and childhood, up to, let us say, ten 
or twelve years. Our sense of hu- 
manity—which may be no more than 
a form of common sense—tells us 
that we must give special care to those 
who can not adequately care for them- 
selves. But more than this, the child 
is on its way to become an adult, 
whereas the adult can never again, ex- 
cept in a figurative way, become a 
child. If we can insure the best pos- 
sible care for prospective mothers, 
for the newly born baby and for the 
first decade of the child’s life we have 
gone far toward insuring a healthy 
generation of adults. The roots of 
many of the adult’s disabilities and 
diseases run far back into the years 
of childhood and even of infancy. 
Perhaps the greatest achievement 
of the past generation in medicine is 
what it has done for the infant and 
the child. Taking the United States 
registration area as of 1900 we find 
that the annual death rate per thou- 
sand for infants under one year 
dropped, between 1901 and 1927, 
from 140.8 to 64.1; the rate for chil- 
dren between one and four years of 
age dropped from 16.8 to 5; and the 
rate for children between five and 
nine years of age dropped from 4.3 


l’ WE are asked to select one age 


to 2.3. The general death rate in 
the same area and for the same pe- 
riod fell from 15.5 per thousand to 
11. The sickness rates for infants 
and children can not be so easily as- 
certained nor so simply stated, but it 
is safe to say that children reaching 
the age of ten or twelve today are 
healthier and have suffered from 
fewer severe illnesses than was the 
case with the children of thirty 
years ago. 

If we turn to diseases associated 
with childhood we find that during the 
past fifty years, there has been a 
gradual decline in the death rates from 
measles and whooping cough and a 
marked decline in the rates for scarlet 
fever and diphtheria. While the rate 
for the latter disease was 40.4 in 1900, 
in 1927 it was only 8.5. But the 
fact that there should be any deaths 
at all from diphtheria shows that we 
have not yet reached a medical mil- 
lenium. No child who is given the 
benefit of the preventive measures 
now available need have this disease, 
just as no child or adult need have 
yellow fever, smallpox or typhoid 
fever. 

These facts are typical. When- 
ever we make comparisons extend- 
ing over as long a period of time as 
a generation we find that medical 
science has done wonders in the fight 
against disease. But we also find 
that we possess more medical knowl- 
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edge than we have yet managed to 
put into general use. The thousands 
of children who died last year of 
diphtheria and the thousands more 
who will die this year obviously did 
not have the benefit of the Schick 
test, which determines whether a 
child is immune to the disease, or of 
the toxin-antitoxin treatment which 
produces an artificial immunity. They 
are pathetic victims of an ignorance 
and neglect for which we are, each 
of us, in part responsible. 

Examinations of. school children 
show defects, many of them remedia- 
ble, which indicate how far our ac- 
tual medical care of the young lags 
behind what is theoretically possible. 
When pupils in the first and fifth 
grades of the public and parochial 
schools of Detroit were examined in 
1927-1928 it was discovered that 64 
per cent of them had defects of some 
kind. Thirty-three per cent had de- 
fective teeth, 41.4 per cent had ton- 
sils which needed attention. Twenty- 
seven per cent of a total of 9,245 
children between six and sixteen years 
of age examined by the United States 
Public Health Service in the states of 
South Carolina, Maryland, Delaware 
and New York had moderately defec- 
tive vision and 10 per cent had poor 
vision in one or both eyes. Of this 
last 10 per cent only 11 per cent had 
glasses. 

In Chicago in 1928 an examination 
of the teeth of 66,279 school chil- 
dren revealed an average of 4% 
teeth per child needing filling or ex- 
traction. Seventy per cent of 8,000 
Philadelphia school children were 
found to have dental cavities which 
had received no attention and 27 per 


cent more had cavities which were be- 
ing inadequately cared for. Only one 
per cent were receiving complete 
dental care and only 2 per cent had 
perfect teeth. 

These instances can easily be multi- 
plied. Defective teeth are found 
whenever large groups of school 
children are examined. Usually an 
overwhelming majority of the chil- 
dren have them. Enlarged or dis- 
eased tonsils are frequently diagnosed 
in a third or more of the children 
examined. Adenoids, visual defects, 
enlargements of glands, defective 
hearing, heart weaknesses, flat feet, 
rickets and other abnormal condi- 
tions are also found in larger or 
smaller percentages. 

Some of these defects, if not cared 
for, may have serious results in the 
child’s later life. Bad eyesight or 
poor hearing may cause a boy to ap- 
pear stupid when he is not. The 
United States Public Health Service 
has found that children who have, or 
have had, diseased or enlarged ton- 
sils, are more likely to suffer from 
rheumatism, lumbago, neuralgia, neu- 
ritis, heart diseases and ear diseases 
than those whose tonsils are normal. 
If it is true, as has been said, that 
most children are born healthy the 
existence of the defects mentioned 
means that they have not had proper 
medical care and advice from infancy 
onward. 

Such children, it is reasonable to 
say, have been robbed of a portion of 
their heritage. They have been re- 
fused the benefit of scientific knowl- 
edge which should be available to all 
the people. That this should be al- 
lowed to happen is a comment upon 
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the imperfection of our democracy. 
The right to good health, so far as the 
state of scientific information and the 
resources of the country permit, is cer- 
tainly a fundamental one, though it is 
not mentioned in the Declaration of 
Independence or the Federal Consti- 
tution. 

There is hardly any more impor- 
tant moment in an individual’s life 
than the moment of birth. Yet we 
find that approximately 15 per cent of 
the 2,400,000 births which take place 
in the United States each year are 
attended only by midwives. That is 
to say, about 360,000 children an- 
nually run the risk of a much worse 
start in life than they would have if 
their mothers were able to secure a 
licensed physician. This is not to say 
that all midwives are incompetent, 
but only that as a group, in many 


cases trained only in the school of ex- 
perience, they are far less competent 


than physicians. Even where mid- 
wives have some training and are 
licensed they can not provide against 
unforeseen emergencies as physicians 
can. 

Even where physicians are called to 
attend at birth the mothers often re- 
ceive no care during the trying period 
which precedes. The Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care discovered 
during its recent survey of Shelby 
County, Indiana, that from 10 to 50 
per cent or more of expectant mothers 
had no prenatal medical care. Yet 
the future health of the child as well 
as of the mother depends to a con- 
siderable extent on the maintenance 
of good conditions before birth. The 
preschool period is also highly impor- 
tant. Yet in Shelby County—which 
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was selected because it was thought 
to be a representative community, 
neither better off nor worse off than 
hundreds of other American commu- 
nities—few preschool children had 
regular examinations. They were 
brought to physicians, in most cases, 
only when they were sick. Mean- 
while defects which did not make 
them acutely sick were allowed to de- 
velop. 

Once the child is in school it bene- 
fits in many communities by regular 
examinations by school nurses, some- 
times by dental examinations and oc- 
casionally by mental tests. But it 
would be an exaggeration to say that 
in Shelby County or in very many 
other American communities the 
health even of school children re- 
ceives all the attention its importance 
deserves. The ancient Greek doc- 
trine of a sound mind in a sound body 
has yet to be taken with sufficient seri- 
ousness. 

Philadelphia is medically one of 
our most advanced cities. Its public 
health services, as reported upon in 
the recent Philadelphia Hospital and 
Health Survey, attain a rating of 73.8 
per cent out of a possible 100 per 
cent—a rather high batting average 
for an American metropolis. In ma- 
ternity hygiene the city made the al- 
most perfect score of 98 and in infant 
hygiene 88. But in preschool hygiene 
it fell to 52 per cent and in school 
hygiene to 60 per cent, neither of 
which can be considered passing 
marks. 

Not all the defects from which chil- 
dren suffer reveal themselves in ill- 
nesses during the school years. Some 
of them, however, certainly do. It is 
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estimated that the average school 
child suffers two disabling illnesses a 
year and loses seven or more days a 
year from his classes because of ill- 
ness. But there really is no “average 
child.” There are children who are 
constantly or frequently ill and others 
who are rarely ill. Back of each ill- 
ness is a story—sometimes of an in- 
fection which might befall any child, 
sometimes of neglected physical de- 
fects, malnutrition or poor living con- 
ditions. 

These last two factors we can not 
neglect, even though they may not 
come directly under the topic of medi- 
cal care. It is too sadly obvious that 
disease, among children as well as 
among adults, is often a result of pov- 
erty. If we contrast the crowded por- 
tions of a city with those where there 
is more room for the individual, the 


poorer portions with the well-to-do, 
we see that disease and death strike 
the one more terribly than they do the 


other. Health is in large measure 
a purchasable commodity. Except 
where charity or some form of public 
health service enters in, the poor can 
not buy as much of it as can their 
wealthier neighbors. 

School doctors and nurses and free 
or part-pay clinics and hospitals help 
to set the balance right. But so far 
they have only helped. Something 
more is needed if the ideal, finely ex- 
pressed by Secretary Olin West of the 
American Medical Association, of 
“the delivery of adequate, scientific 
medical service to all the people, rich 
and poor, at a cost which can be rea- 
sonably met by them in their respec- 
tive stations in life,” is to be realized. 

It is hoped by the members of the 


Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care that the realization of the ideal 
can be brought nearer by a study of 
the facts in the case and by the gen- 
eral acceptance of a program based 
upon those facts. 

The committee has no govern- 
mental backing, though it has enjoyed 
the cooperation of various Federal, 
state ard local governmental agen- 
cies. Its financial support has come 
from the Carnegie Corporation, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Milbank 
Memorial Fund, the Russell Sage 
Foundation, the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, the Josiah Macy, Jr. Founda- 
tion, the Twentieth Century Fund 
and the New York Foundation. Its 
members are physicians, public health 
officials, laymen and representatives 
of hospitals, medical schools, the field 
of economics and the general public. 
Its five-year program of studies, now 
in the fourth year, is as broad and 
disinterested as its membership. 

The scope of its inquiries can be 
very simply expressed. How much 
illness is there in the United States 
and of what kinds? What are the ex- 
ing facilities—physicians, dentists, 
nurses, clinics, hospitals and so forth 
—for dealing with illness? What 
does it cost a family for all kinds of 
medical services during a year? Is 
the return to the physician and the 
hospital adequate? How successful 
have been the various attempts to 
provide more effective service at rates 
within the means of the people? 

To answer these questions, the 
committee has gathered information 
covering a good deal of ground geo- 
graphically and sociologically. It has 
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made field surveys in Indiana, Cali- 
fornia and Vermont and in the cities 
of Philadelphia and Detroit. It has 
studied or utilized the experience of 
industrial corporations, insurance 
companies, charitable associations 
and other organizations. It has en- 
deavored to inform itself of present- 
day trends in medical care—of the 
development of hospitals and clinics 
for patients of moderate means; of the 
growth of private clinics, in which a 
patient may receive under a single 
roof all or most of the medical care 
he needs; of corporation medical 
services, such as that extended 
without charge by the Endicott-John- 
son Shoe Company to its 15,000 em- 
ployees; of the success met with by 
the Saskatchewan villagers and farm- 
ers who hire their community physi- 
cians by the year and pay them out of 
tax funds. 

These researches have not been 
directed specifically toward the solu- 
tion of the problem of medical care 
for any one age group. Medical care 
is, after all, a family problem. But 
since the normal family includes chil- 
dren no one need fear that the prob- 
lem of child health will be overlooked 
in the work of the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care. If we can 
establish a reasonable standard of 
family health we can be sure that we 
are establishing at the same time a 
reasonable standard of child health. 

A few paragraphs back the ques- 
tion was put, Can the nation afford to 


pay the cost? . To ask such a question 
is to answer it. The nation can afford 
to pay whatever it may cost to give 
reasonably “adequate, scientific medi- 
cal service to all the people.” It can 
not afford to do otherwise. It can not 
afford diphtheria, tuberculosis, rick- 
ets, malnutrition or any of the other 
ailments and abnormal conditions 
which we now know how to prevent. 
It can not afford to have the lives of 
any of its people unnecessarily 
blighted by ill health. It can consist- 
ently adopt a health standard as an 
essential of democracy. 

The road will be a: long one. The 
Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care could not impose a program 
upon the nation, even though it de- 
sired to do so. It can merely present 
such facts as it can gather, make its 
recommendations, and rely upon lay- 
men and the professions to do the rest. 
The matter is one which concerns us 
all. Our decision will affect the lives of 
our own children and of their chil- 
dren, yet unborn. Union labor, rep- 
resenting the opinions of an organ- 
ized and intelligent group of Ameri- 
cans, can play a large part. 

The first step is to realize that the 
problem exists and that in a land 
which even in a time of depression is 
still, compared with the rest of the 
world, a land of plenty, hundreds of 
thousands of children and adults are 
unnecessarily sick each year. And 
the next step is to realize that “health 
is purchasable.” 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven. 


WILLIAM Worpswortnh. 











Che Children’s Charter 


PRESIDENT HOOVER’S WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILD HEALTH AND 
PROTECTION, RECOGNIZING THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD AS THE FIRST 
RIGHTS OF CITIZENSHIP, PLEDGES ITSELF TO THESE AIMS 
FOR THE CHILDREN OF AMERICA 


OR every child spiritual and moral training to help him to stand firm 
Pros the pressure of life 

II. For every child understanding and the guarding of his personality 
as his most precious right 

III. For every child a home and that love and security which a home 
provides; and for that child who must receive foster care, the nearest sub- 
stitute for his own home 

IV. For every child full preparation for his birth, his mother receiving 
prenatal, natal, and postnatal care; and the establishment of such protective 
measures as will make child-bearing safer 

V. For every child health protection from birth through adolescence, 
including: periodical health examinations and, where needed, care of special- 
ists and hospital treatment ; regular dental examinations and care of the teeth; 
protective and preventive measures against communicable diseases ; the insur- 
ing of pure food, pure milk, and pure water 

VI. For every child from birth through adolescence, promotion of health, 
including health instruction and a health program, wholesome physical and 
mental recreation, with teachers and leaders adequately trained 

VII. For every child a dwelling-place safe, sanitary, and wholesome, with 
reasonable provisions for privacy; free from conditions which tend to thwart 
his development; and a home environment harmonious and enriching 

VIII. For every child a school which is safe from hazards, sanitary, 
properly equipped, lighted, and ventilated. For younger children nursery 
schools and kindergartens to supplement home care 

IX. For every child a community which recognizes and plans for his 
needs, protects him against physical dangers, moral hazards, and disease ; pro- 
vides him with safe and wholesome places for play and recreation; and makes 
provision for his cultural and social needs 

X. For every child an education which, through the discovery and de- 
velopment of his individual abilities, prepares him for life; and through train- 
ing and vocational guidance prepares him for a living which will yield him the 
maximum of satisfaction 

XI. For every child such teaching and training as will prepare him for 
successful parenthood, home-making, and the rights of citizenship; and, for 
parents, supplementary training to fit them to deal wisely with the problems of 
parenthood 
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XII. For every child education for safety and protection against acci- 
dents to which modern conditions subject him—those to which he is directly 
exposed and those which, through loss or maiming of his parents, affect him 
indirectly 

XIII. For every child who is blind, deaf, crippled, or otherwise physically 
handicapped, and for the child who is mentally handicapped, such measures as 
will early discover and diagnose his handicap, provide care and treatment, and 
so train him that he may become an asset to society rather than a liability. 
Expenses of these services should be borne publicly where they can not be 
privately met 

XIV. For every child who is in conflict with society the right to be dealt 
with intelligently as society’s charge, not society’s outcast; with the home, the 
school, the church, the court and the institution when needed, shaped to return 
him whenever possible to the normal stream of life 

XV. For every child the right to grow up in a family with an adequate 
standard of living and the security of a stable income as the surest safeguard 
against social handicaps. 

XVI. For every child protection against labor that stunts growth, either 
physical or mental, that limits education, that deprives children of the right of 
comradeship, of play, and of joy 

XVII. For every rural child as satisfactory schooling and health services 
as for the city child, and an extension to rural families of social, recreational, 
and cultural facilities 

XVIII. To supplement the home and the school in the training of youth, 
and to return to them those interests of which modern life tends to cheat chil- 
dren every stimulation and encouragement should be given to the extension and 
development of the voluntary youth organizations 

XIX. To make everywhere available these minimum protections of the 
health and welfare of children, there should be a district, county, or com- 
munity organization for health, education, and welfare, with full-time officials 
coordinating with a state-wide program which will be responsive to a nation- 
wide service of general information, statistics, and scientific research. This 
should include: | 

(a) Trained, full-time public health officials, with public health nurses, 
sanitary inspection, and laboratory workers 

(b) Available hospital beds 

(c) Full-time public welfare service for the relief, aid, and guidance of 
children in special need due to poverty, misfortune, or behavior difficulties, and 
“ - protection of children from abuse, neglect, exploitation, or moral 

azar 


FOR EVERY CHILD THESE RIGHTS, REGARDLESS OF RACE, OR COLOR, OR SITUA- 
TION, WHEREVER HE MAY LIVE UNDER THE PROTECTION 
OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 
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THE JUVENILE COURT AND CHILD WELFARE 


Judge James Hoce Ricks 


Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, Richmond, Va. 


N order that one may fully com- 
prehend the contribution of the 
juvenile court to the welfare of 

the American child it is necessary to 
give a picture of conditions which 
existed prior to the advent of the new 
juvenile court system. 

Illinois was the first state to enact 

a law providing for the establishment 
of this new type of court. In a brief 
review of the events leading up to the 
enactment of this statute, Timothy D. 
Hurley, of Chicago, said: 


“In the year 1898 there were 575 
children charged with offenses con- 
fined in the county jail of Cook County 
(Chicago), Illinois. There were 
committed to the House of Correc- 
tion (city prison) of the city of Chi- 
cago, for the twenty months ending 
November 1, 1898, 1,983 boys. This 
number does not include repeaters or 
those who were recommitted to the 
institution from one to a dozen times. 
The offenses for which these boys 
were tried were many and various: 
petty thefts, disorderly conduct, killing 
birds, fighting, truancy, stealing rides 
on the railroad, flipping street cars, 
and similar offenses. Twenty-five per 
cent were charged with truancy. The 
technical breach of the law under 
which these children were committed 
to the institution was for violation of 
a city ordinance. A boy was brought 
before the — magistrate and a fine 
imposed of from $1 to $100. In de- 
fault of payment of the fine, the 
prisoner was compelled to work out 
the same at the rate of 50 cents per 
day. Conditions were so bad that in 
March, 1897, the board of education 


established a school district in the in- 
stitution and named the same John 
Worthy School. The boys were com- 
pelled to attend school during certain 
hours of the day—the remainder of 
the time being spent in the main 
prison institution, locked in cells.” 


In Virginia as late as 1911-12 in 
one twelve months’ period 545 chil- 
dren under 16 yearg of age passed 
through the almshouses of Virginia. 
Dr. J. T. Mastin, first secretary of 
the Virginia State Board of Charities 
and Corrections, in commenting on 
conditions existing at that time has 
said: 

“There were several hundred chil- 
dren in the almshouses at all times. 
There was no regular schooling pro- 
vided for them. The almshouse in 
those days was horrible. The inmates 
were neglected and immorality was 
prevalent. Feeble-minded women 
came regularly to the almshouse to 
be delivered of their illegitimate chil- 
dren. There was no social work in 
the state then, but apparently nobody 
cared.” 


Further quoting Dr. Mastin: 


“Children were fried by police court 
methods and they went to jail galore. 
They were sent to jail just like grown 
persons and very often, when a parent 
was sent to jail, young children went 
along too. One of the jails in the 
state averaged thirteen boys all of the 
time. Hundreds of children were 
sent to jail every year.” 


In the year ending September 30, 
1912, 384 children under 16 years of 
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age were sent to jail in Virginia. 
These children were herded together 
with hardened adult offenders— 
drunkards, moral perverts, petty 
thieves and burglars. The jail was a 
school of crime and the youthful of- 
fender came out with more knowl- 
edge of wrong doing than he had 
when he went in. Describing condi- 
tions existing in one of the jails Dr. 
Mastin said, “There is no provision 
made for the separation of sexes, 
races, or insane; children are confined 
with adult prisoners. Prisoners have 
no occupation—no religious services.” 

Doubtless conditions similar to 
these existed in practically every state 
in the Union prior to the establish- 
ment of the juvenile court. 

It was in the year 1898 that the so- 
cial workers and particularly the pub- 
lic-spirited women of Illinois became 
aroused to the enormity of the crime 
which society was committing against 
the child in permitting him to be 
brought up amid such surroundings. 
It will be impossible to name all those 
who were active in securing the enact- 
ment of the first juvenile court statute 
which became a law in April, 1899. 
It would seem appropriate, however, 
to mention a few of the leaders. 
Among them were: Dr. Timothy D. 
Hurley, then president of the Chicago 
Visitation and Aid Society; Dr. Hast- 
ings H. Hart, then superintendent of 
the Illinois Children’s Home and Aid 
Society; Miss Julia C. Lathrop, at 
that time a member of the Illinois 
State Board of Charities; Mrs. Lucy 
L. Flowers of Chicago, and the Hon. 
Harvey B. Hurd, judge of one of the 
courts in Chicago. 

Active support of the Chicago Bar 
Association was secured. A bill was 
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carefully drafted and revised again 
and again until it embodied the funda- 
mental principles of the present juve- 
nile court system. This, with a few 
amendments, was finally enacted into 
law by the Illinois General Assembly 
with only one dissenting vote. 

Efforts had been made previously 
in various other states to modify the 
harshness of the crime law in its deal- 
ings with the child but none had really 
vitally altered the method of proced- 
ure. The child was still charged with 
crime and when found guilty was con- 
victed with all the attendant stigma 
and disgrace. 

Almost simultaneously with the 
enactment of the juvenile court law of 
Illinois, a similar statute was enacted 
by the legislature of Colorado, the 
passage of this measure having been 
secured under the leadership of that 
dynamic champion of children, the 
Hon. Ben B. Lindsey of Denver. 
Judge Lindsey had become conscious 
of the injustice of the criminal law 
system in its dealing with the child 
when he was sitting as police justice 
of Denver. Even before there was a 
statutory provision for the establish- 
ment of a separate court, Judge Lind- 
sey held special sessions of his police 
court for the hearing of children’s 
cases and dealt with children in a hu- 
mane and fatherly manner instead of 
following strictly the harsh rules of 
criminal law. 

The fundamental idea underlying 
the juvenile court system is that the 
state, as ultimate parent or guardian 
of the child, owes to every child pro- 
tection, understanding, treatment and 
training, not condemnation and pun- 
ishment when, because of conditions 
over which he has no control, he of- 
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fends against the laws of the state. 
The proceeding in the juvenile court 
is not the state against the child but 
the state in the interest of the child. 

Let us compare briefly the method 
of procedure under the criminal law 
with that now in use in the juvenile 
court system. Under the former it 
was the practice to charge a child with 
the commission of a crime, to arrest 
him and carry him in a patrol wagon 
to the station house or lock-up where 
he spent the night in a cell with older 
offenders. The next morning he 
would be haled before a magistrate 
or police court. The sole issue would 
be “Is he guilty” of the offense with 
which he is charged? If found guilty 
he was then either fined or sentenced 
to jail, or, if the offense was a more 
serious one, such as is termed a fel- 
ony, he would be committed to jail 
until he could be tried in a higher 
court. 

The juvenile court’s approach to 
the problems of childhood is funda- 
mentally different from that of the 
criminal law. Of course it is neces- 
sary to determine whether a child is 
dependent or neglected or delinquent. 
The state has no right to step in and 
interfere with the management and 
control of any child except when the 
parent is either unable or unwilling to 
discharge his full parental obligation 
or exercise proper control and re- 
straint. Once it has been determined, 
however, that the child is dependent, 
neglected or delinquent and therefore 
in need of the care, protection and 
guardianship of the state, the next 
question is: ‘Why is this youth here? 
What has caused him to become de- 
linquent, dependent or neglected? 
What can the state do to save him?” 


Two stories will help to clarify the 
difference between the old and the 
new methods of dealing with children. 
A few years before the juvenile courts 
were established in Virginia, an or- 
phan boy boarded a train at a country 
station. The conductor found him on 
one of the coaches and asked for his 
ticket. He stated that he had none; 
that he had merely gotten on the train 
to get a drink of water and that it had 
started before he could get off. The 
conductor took him into custody and 
at the next station delivered him to a 
constable on the charge of “trespass.” 
He was taken before a magistrate and 
found guilty and fined $2.50 and costs. 
Now if he had no money with which 
to pay his fare from one station to the 
next, it should have been obvious to 
anyone that he had no money with 
which to pay the fine and costs amount- 
ing to approximately $5. Unable to 
pay his fine, he was sentenced to jail in 
default thereof and was confined for a 
period of fifteen to twenty days in this 
school of crime. 

Shortly after the establishment of 
the juvenile court system, a boy, whom 
we will call John Smith, was brought 
into court on the charge of house- 
breaking and larceny. He had entered 
a store in the night time by means of 
a skeleton key and had stolen about 
$200 in money. The police officer 
promptly took him into custody but 
instead of taking him to the station 
house carried him to the detention 
home where he was placed under the 
supervision of a kindly matron. His 
mother was notified immediately. 
The next morning a preliminary hear- 
ing was held “in chambers,” with only 
the judge, the probation officer, the 
child and his mother present. The 
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witnesses, who were called in one at 
a time, told what they knew concern- 
ing the case and then were excused. 
There was no crowd of curious on- 
lookers standing or sitting around 
making a spectacle of the child and 
his misfortune. 

As usually happens, John frankly 
admitted his wrongdoing—that he 
had entered the store and had taken 
the money. At this point in the pro- 
ceedings the criminal court would have 
sent John to the grand jury, but the 
juvenile court had just begun its in- 
quiry and the study of the case. The 
judge turned to the probation officer, a 
trained social worker, and directed 
that a careful investigation be made 
to determine why John had become 
delinquent. The probation officer 
had a heart-to-heart talk with the 
boy, seeking to win his confidence, to 
learn his story of how and why he had 
done wrong, to discover who his com- 
panions were and how he spent his 
leisure time, whether he was working 
or in school. 

The probation officer then visited 
John’s home and learned that his 
father was dead. He had a talk with 
his mother and observed conditions 
existing in the home. He discovered 
that John had recently been associat- 
ing with older men who had some ex- 
perience in jail and had proudly 
boasted of it before the boys. John’s 
school record was secured. From this 
it was learned that at 14 years of age 
he had dropped out of school and now 
at the age of 15 he was working in 
one of the railway shops as an appren- 
tice. John was given a careful phys- 
ical and mental examination. This 
disclosed no apparent physical defects 
but indicated that he had reached his 


limit so far as scholastic education 
was concerned. 

All the information which the pro- 
bation officer had been able to gather 
was placed in the hands of the judge. 
The judge, then acting as physician 
rather than jurist, endeavored to 
diagnose the cause of his delinquency 
and to apply a remedy which would 
effect a cure. In this particular case he 
decided to give the boy a chance on 
probation. 

Probation is a term which is used 
to describe the method of treatment 
which the court uses when it decides 
not to send the offender to an institu- 
tion. It is in the nature of a suspended 
sentence or commitment. The boy is 
allowed to return to his own home 
upon certain conditions which the 
court carefully explains to him. He 
is placed under the supervision of a 
friendly probation officer. 

John visits his probation officer 
once a week and brings with him a re- 
port from his mother concerning his 
conduct at home, et cetera. He re- 
turns to his work in the railway shop 
and through the encouragement of his 
probation officer takes a class in the 
night school of the railway Y. M. C. 
A. Full restitution is made for the 
money which he took. After a period 
of from twelve to eighteen months, 
John is released from probation with 
an excellent record. 

The benefit of this system should 
be readily apparent. The state has 
been saved the expense of maintaining 
John for a period of fifteen to eigh- 
teen months in a state industrial 
school. He has learned his trade— 


carpentry—and at the same time 
helped support his widowed mother. 
He is now restored to society a “good 
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citizen’”’ without ever having suffered 
the stigma which conviction of a crim- 
inal offense would have placed upon 
him. 

In some instances the juvenile court 
finds home conditions are so unfavor- 
able that there is no hope of reform- 
ing the child as long as he remains in 
his present surroundings. The court 
may then, through a private or public 
agency, arrange for placing the child 
in a good family home elsewhere. 
This has been found a very effective 
means of reformation. Or, if no suit- 
able home can be found, he may be 
placed in a private training school 
which is willing to receive him. Fi- 
nally, if all other methods of treatment 
prove ineffective, the court may com- 
mit the delinquent child to a state in- 
dustrial training school, where he is 
given intensive training over a period 
of fifteen to eighteen months or 
longer. Part of this training consists 
of school work; the remainder of the 
day is spent in some form of employ- 
ment which teaches the boy how ‘to 
work and helps him to form habits of 
industry. Adequate time is left for 
wholesome recreation. 

As the reader may readily infer 
from what has gone before, a delin- 
quent child is one who has committed 
an offense against some law, local, 
state or federal, or who has become 
incorrigible and is beyond the control 
of his parents or guardian. The de- 
pendent child is one who has become 
a charge upon public or private char- 
ity through no fault of his parents, as, 
for example, the child whose parents 
are dead or incapacitated from earn- 
ing a living. The term “neglected 
child” refers to one who is without 
proper parental care or guardianship 
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by reason of the neglect, desertion or 
depravity of his parents or guardian. 
The illustrative case set forth in the 
preceding paragraphs has pictured the 
procedure in a case of delinquency. 
The procedure in cases of dependent 
and neglected children is very similar. 

Always, in every case, the guiding 
star of the court is the best interest of 
the child—what will safeguard his 
welfare and happiness and build his 
character, moulding him into a good 
citizen? 

The juvenile court of today does 
not remove a child from his natural 
parents or from his own blood kin ex- 
cept as a matter of last resort. The 
cooperation of every social agency, 
public or private, is sought in an ef- 
fort to bring into his life every pos- 
sible influence for good and to lift his 
home surroundings and his family life 
to a higher plane. It has become a 
well established principle of juvenile 
court practice that no child should be 
removed from his home by reason of 
poverty alone. 

As originally organized, the juve- 
nile court, dealt only with the child. 
Very soon the court officials dis- 
covered that it was most important 
that the same court which dealt with 
the child should have jurisdiction also 
over the adult person who in any way 
caused or contributed to the neglect 
or delinquency of the child. Accord- 
ingly the juvenile court’s jurisdiction 
has been greatly broadened until now 
in many states it includes contributory 
delinquency cases, desertion and non- 
support cases, violations of child la- 
bor law and violation of school at- 
tendance law. In fact there is a grow- 
ing tendency for the juvenile court to 
develop into a family court or court 











of domestic relations, having jurisdic- 
tion over all classes of cases involving 
children and the offenses of adults 
against children, together with all 
family problems except divorce. Ina 
few states divorce jurisdiction is also 
added. 

There have been certain develop- 
ments in the field of social service since 
the inception of the juvenile court 
movement which I think may fairly be 
said to have come as a result of the 
light which the new court has shed 
upon the needs of childhood. 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago 
when a poor man died leaving a widow 
and several children it was the almost 
universal practice for society to say to 
the widowed mother: “Give us your 
children and we will place them in an 
orphan asylum, or we will find good 
family homes for them where the 
bread-winner is still living.”” Since the 
juvenile court with its social machin- 
ery has focused public attention upon 
the injustice—yes, even the cruelty of 
this practice—the mothers’ pension 
or mothers’ aid plan has been evolved. 
Theprinciple of this new plan is simple. 
It recognizes the obligation of the 
state and the local community so to 
supplement the mother’s income as to 
enable every good, deserving mother 
to rear her children in her own home 
instead of placing them in a charitable 
institution or parceling them out 
among strangers. Surely this is a 


most notable achievement in the move- 
ment to preserve the child’s happiness 
and his welfare. So closely has this 
method of relieving the distress of 
childhood been associated with the 
juvenile court that in many states the 
administration of the mothers’ aid 
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fund has been placed under- the con- 
trol of that court. 

*A second notable achievement in 
the field of child welfare has been the 
organization and growth of special 
clinics for the scientific study of the 
problem child and his difficulties. It 
may be said that these clinics have 
been the direct outgrowth of the find- 
ings of the juvenile court. As soon 
as that court, through its probation 
officers, began to go below the surface, 
to study the child intelligently and 
with an honest desire to understand 
him and his motives and impulses, it 
was inevitable that the court should 
seek the aid of experienced physicians 
and trained mental experts to uncover 
the physical defects and the mental 
limitations and handicaps. These fac- 
tors it was discovered played an im- 
portant part in the life of the child 
and frequently became a major cause 
of his delinquency. And so the psy- 
chiatric or psychopathic clinic has 
come into being. The first clinic of 
this type was the Juvenile Psycho- 
pathic Institute of Chicago, set up 
under the direction of Dr. William 
Healy as an adjunct of the Chicago 
Juvenile Court in 1909, just a little 
more than ten years after the organi- 
zation of the first juvenile court in that 
city. 

For the first fifteen years the tend- 
ency was to organize the psychiatric 
clinic as an integral part of the juve- 
nile court. More recently leaders in 
this field have felt that it is the duty 
of society to discover the physical de- 
fects and mental handicaps of chil- 
dren before they become delinquent. 
As a result, the general plan now is to 
organize independent children’s clinics 
in all populous communities in which 
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every child may be studied as soon as 
he shows signs of abnormality. In 
order to serve the smaller cities aftd 
the rural districts, the public welfare 
departments of a number of states 
have traveling clinics as a part of 
their organization. These clinics are 
carrying knowledge of the scientific 
treatment of the problem child to the 
remote part of the state and bringing 
a new vision to parents, teachers and 
social workers. 

This then is the story of the juve- 
nile court briefly told. It has substi- 
tuted the chancery method of proced- 
ure—in which the child is looked upon 
as the ward of the state, in need of its 
care and protection—for the criminal 
law method under which the offending 
child was considered the enemy of the 
state to be condemned and punished. 
The new system has demanded that 


judges be not only trained in the law, 
but shall be men with a social vision 
and broad human understanding and 


sympathies. It has brought into the 
court of justice a new official, the 
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probation officer, a person trained in 
social service and possessing the high- 
est traits of character and a true mis- 
sionary spirit. It has been his func- 
tion to understand and befriend the 
child, not to prosecute him, and by 
sound educational processes to lead 
him on to the full status of good citi- 
zenship. The new court has applied 
to its study of the problems of the 
child intelligent, scientific methods, 
calling to its aid highly trained spe- 
cialists in the fields of medicine and 
social science. It has developed pro- 
bation as the most effective means of 
treatment in dealing with the ills of 
childhood. It has sought the aid of 
every social agency and frequently the 
civic organizations of the community 
in working out plans, not merely to 
reform the child after he has reached 
the court but to remove the causes of 
delinquency and save the child from 
the pitfalls of life. The juvenile 
court has brought to the field of the 
law in its relation to the child a new 
purpose and a new aim. 


WILLOW WHISTLE 


Only a boy 
Can set free 
The music in 
A willow tree. 


Can find the cricket 
And the lark 
Hidden in 

A willow’s bark. 


Can fife and flute, 
Can lilt and croon 
The notes that make 
A willow tune. 


Can blow an air 
Winged as a thistle 
From a little 
Willow whistle. 


Eruet Romic Futier. 
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ADEQUATE FOOD FOR THE CHILDREN 
What a Community Can Do to Safeguard Good Nutrition 


Dr. Louise STANLEY 


Chief, Bureau of Home Economics, Department of Agriculture 


food to maintenance of health 

is being recognized increasingly. 
Especially on growing children does 
an inadequate food supply leave its 
mark. The war-time experiences in 
Europe, with the marked influence 
they left on child development, have 
been a lesson to us all. For that rea- 
son, in the present economic situation 
everything possible should be done to 
see that adequate food is provided 
for children to prevent similar retar- 
dation and permanent scars. 

Our studies in nutrition show that 
malnutrition leaves a permanent 
mark. It not only effects physical de- 
velopment but may also handicap men- 
tal development. In a recent article 
on “The Telltale Skeleton,” T. Win- 
gate Todd, of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, points out that examinations 
by X-ray of the bones of retarded 
children have shown scars and marks 
upon the skeleton which by patient in- 
quiry he learned to associate with 
minor, remediable and even unnoticed 
defects in health and family fortune. 

While Dr. Todd does not make the 
suggestion, most nutritionists would 
be willing to hazard more than a guess 
that bad nutrition resulting from in- 
adequate food was the direct cause 
of bone scars. Indirectly they may be 
the result of either a poor supply of 
food or emotional upsets which pre- 
vented satisfactory consumption. 

In going over the records at the 
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Brush Foundation, where Dr. Todd 
is doing the work, he finds evidences 
of bone scars during the ages when 
there have been various conditions of 
stress in the family. Ill health, he 
states, is not the only factor which 
leaves its impression on the growth 
record. One child, age 31, presum- 
ably of good nutrition, with average 
height and weight for her age, had 
bones carrying a scar of a wound oc- 
curring when she was two years old. 
Investigation showed that this was 
the result of marital discord occurring 
about that time. At that age her 
father deserted his family for the 
third time and has not been seen since. 
Dr. Todd says the resulting domestic 
confusion marked the very body of 
the child; possibly through lowered 
income interfering with the food sup- 
ply, or emotional upset with decreased 
intake or utilization. 

The important point is that inade- 
quate nutrition leaves its mark and 
shows quite d&nitely a relationship 
between adequate food supply and 
growth and development. 

Nutritionists now can tell what 
foods should be taken to insure good 
nutrition. This is usually a family re- 
sponsibility. But the first and most 
important community responsibility 
in regard to this is to safeguard 
family incomes in every possible way 
so adequate food can always be pro- 
vided. Information that will help 
the housewife or those responsible for 
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family feeding is now available. Food 
guides and market orders have been 
worked out which show what to pur- 
chase in order to provide nutritional 
needs for various members of the 
family group. But basic in impor- 
tance is the ability of the family to 
pay. 

We know by long experience that 
an adequate income does not always 
mean proper food. Even when proper 
food for the family is provided it does 
not necessarily mean that the individ- 
uals in that family partake of it. 
Studies which have been made among 
pellagrous families in the South show 
that where sufficient food is available 
to the family to prevent pellagra 
those with finicky food habits or dis- 
likes for certain of the important 
foods may fall victim to the disease. 
Other members of the family eating 
from the same table diet escape the 
disease. This was especially likely to 
be true of the children. 

All this means that the commu- 
nity should see that there is education 
in proper food habits—education 
first, to help the housewife in wise se- 
lection and in the second place to 
establish early in children proper food 
habits. This means a health program 
for the school, adult education and 
wherever possible efther clinics or 
some means of reaching preschool 
children and their mothers. One of 
the chief values of the nursery school 
is the social habits which it gives to 
the children and along with these a 
training in the laying of fundamental 
habits of food choice. 

Some communities promote this 
type of education by a nutritionist or 
a visiting housekeeper with home eco- 
nomics training visiting in the homes 
most needing this help to instruct in 
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the preparation as well as selection of 
food. Poor food habits may have 
their basis in bad cooking as well as 
unintelligent selection. 

But perhaps you are thinking of 
something in the form of more defi- 
nite control. There we do have our 
Government standing by, safeguard- 
ing food supplies first, from anything 
which will be unhealthful either in the 
form of deleterious substances added 
to the foods or harmful sanitary con- 
ditions leading to the development of 
bacteria and the accompanying toxins. 
This is quite largely taken care of by 
Federal laws, first of all by the Food 
and Drug Act and in the second place 
by the Meat Inspection Service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
These are operative, however, only 
when foods pass in interstate com- 
merce. So the community must as- 
sume the responsibility for seeing that 
local foods are handled in a sanitary, 
healthful manner. 

The foods which are most likely to 
be handled improperly are milk and 
meat. And unfortunately these two 
are the foods which are the most likely 
to suffer from unsanitary handling. 
The local community should check 
pretty carefully on its laws in regard 
to the handling of such perishable 
foods. Also, the local community 
must carry the responsibility for local 
distribution of foodstuffs and laws 
should be checked to be sure that they 
safeguard these foods. Milk and 
meat are particularly susceptible to 
deterioration if kept at improper 
temperatures. Retail distributors 
should be required to hold them at 
temperatures which will prevent un- 
due development of bacteria. 

Foods displayed for sale need pro- 
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tection from dust. This is especially 
important in case of cooked food or 
any food not to be sterilized by cook- 
ing before eating. 

Charts which have been prepared 
by the Bureau of Home Ecnomics to 
furnish information to the housewife 
in regard to the increase in the bac- 
teria of milk at different tempera- 
tures. These show the necessity for 
refrigeration if milk, meat or cooked 
foods are to be held in the home. As 
a part of the education of the house- 
wife she should be instructed as to the 
care of different foods after reaching 
the home. 

In all of this we must remember 
that extreme care of food materials 
does cost, so in some cases we must 
strike a happy balance between care 
and the sanitary aspect of the prod- 
uct. For example, if you are able to 


purchase milk of very high grade, 


with its low bacteria count, it can be 
held for long periods of time and may 
have certain nutritive advantages. 
But it does increase the cost; some- 
times so much so that if the use of this 
special milk is insisted upon it may 
make the use of milk prohibitive to 
large groups of children and with 
others limit the amount used below 
that considered desirable. In most 
cases it seems wiser to use a pasteur- 
ized milk of good quality which may 
have had its vitamin content lowered 
but is available to a much larger num- 
ber. Any nutritional difference can be 
made good by the selection of other 
foods. 

Most of our communities now, 
after making things as easy as pos- 
sible for parents, are not willing to 
leave the responsibility there. Some 
of them set up certain checks to see 
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whether or not the parents are carry- 
ing out their part of the job. As it 
affects the nutrition of children, these 
safeguards usually take the form of 
physical examinations in the schools, 
making available certain medical and 
dental services at the lowest possible 
cost. These are community checks 
which are particularly important in 
determining whether the children are 
or are not getting the proper food or 
whether their physical condition is 
such as to make them utilize it to the 
best advantage. 

These checks are especially impor- 
tant during periods of unemployment 
and economic depression. In addition 
it is desirable to make available sup- 
plementary food to children shown by 
examination to be undernourished. 
The school lunch offers an opportunity 
for this but such feeding should never 
lessen in any way the responsibility of 
the home for the best it can furnish. 

Also conditions of housing suffer 
during periods of unemployment. 
Sunshine, fresh air and pleasant sur- 
roundings do influence food utiliza- 
tion. 

Home surroundings are frequently 
such that it would be highly desirable 
to open the public schools in some com- 
munities to children of lower age lev- 
els. There they would have increased 
play space, so essential to children, and 
impossible under crowded living con- 
ditions: Adequately equipped, heated 
and supervised, these schools would be 
a tremendous influence in establishing 
good social as well as health habits 
among groups of preschool children 
not only during economic depressions 
but at many other times mothers are 
forced to work to help support the 
home. This leaves the children of 
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preschool age without proper super- 
vision unless there are helpful rela- 
tives or nursery schools. 

When everyone in the family 
works—as is so often the case—there 
is no one to take care of the children 
who are not yet old enough to go to 
school. If the schools were open to 
these children, who though beyond the 
nursery age, are not yet six years old, 
we could definitely count on their bene- 
ficial influence and guidance in those 
early formative years. 

Again, even with these schools we 
would be confronted with the problem 
of adequately feeding the family. 
What to prepare in the brief time 
after the mothers get home from work 
is the question which confronts them. 
The quickest and easiest foods to get 
ready are not always the best from the 
standpoint of nutrition. The least ex- 
pensive ways of serving nutritious 
foods unfortunately require long prep- 
aration asa rule. Here is where the 
industries’ and even the communities’ 
organization could step in and make 
these foods available at moderate cost 
to all who need them. Many indus- 
tries and schools have cafeterias, the 
kitchen of which could well be utilized 
during their idle afternoon hours to 
prepare simple meals. Inexpensive 
cuts of meat, for instance, are just as 
nutritious as the higher priced ones but 
they need longer cooking. They can 
serve as the basis of savory stews, 
soups and similar dishes which when 
made with vegetables and cereals form 
a well balanced meal, providing they 
are supplemented with bread and but- 
ter, milk and a fruit or a raw vegetable 
salad. As a community project this 
may be a help and financial saving to 
many families if they can buy these 
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one-dish meals all ready prepared! 
Then all they would need to do would 
be take them home and reheat them. 

If this plan were carried out it 
would be one more step ahead in our 
efforts to safeguard good nutrition. It 
would be a further insurance which the 
community could make against physi- 
cal and social disorders that result 
from malnutrition. 

The Bureau of Home Economics of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has prepared a food guide 
with weekly market orders which will 
maintain normal nutrition at the least 
possible cost. It has carefully esti- 
mated the food needs of children of 
different ages and of family groups of 
various sizes. The groups are so ar- 
ranged that, no matter what the family 
composition may be, a weekly market 
order can be worked out to fit its spe- 
cial needs. 

A week’s food is outlined for a child 
of two years or less; three to five 
years, and six to eight. From that age 
to 17 the needs of boys and girls are 
listed separately, for from that period 
on they require somewhat different 
amounts of food asa rule. The ado- 
lescent boy and girl use more calories 
in proportion to size than older chil- 
dren or adults because they are chang- 
ing so rapidly. For instance, a week’s 
food for a girl and boy between the 
ages of 9 and 13 is as follows: milk, 7 
quarts each; 2 to 3 pounds of bread 
each; % pound of flour for the girl 
and % to 1 pound for the boy; % to 
I pound of cereal for both of them; 
3 to 4 pounds of potatoes for the girl 
and 4 to 6 pounds for the boy; 4% 
pound legumes for the girl and 4 to 
¥Y pound for the boy; the quantity of 
tomatoes is the same for both, 1 to 2 
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pounds; other vegetables and fruits 
are 3 to § pounds for the boy and girl; 
lean meat, fish and poultry is 1 to 1% 
pounds for the girl and 1 to 2 pounds 
for the boy; the egg allowance is 
identical, 3 to 4; as is the allowance of 
cheese, nuts and gelatin, 1/8 of a 
pound; and 2/3 pound of fats and oils, 
which include bacon, butter, lard, salt 
pork and oils. At this age 1/3 of a 
pound of cocoa is allowed for either 
the boy or girl. 

This food guide and market order 
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to which I have referred is contained 
in a leaflet issued by the Bureau of 
Home Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and is 
called “The Family’s Food at Low 
Cost.” It is a free publication avail- 
able to individuals or for use by offi- 
cials of organizations in putting on 
educational programs to promote ade- 
quate nutrition for the children of 
their communities. The community 
that values its children will take steps 
to safeguard their nutrition. 





REGISTER THE BABY’S BIRTH 
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HEN a baby is born into a 
family there is much solici- 
tude regarding its welfare 

and that of the mother. For several 
months before the arrival of the baby, 
plans and preparations have been 
made for the happy event. Every 
means is taken properly to safeguard 
and protect the health of both mother 
and child. 

Each member of the household 
make a special effort to be of service 
and pay homage at the shrine of the 
new arrival. Friends and relatives 


are interested in the new baby, espe- 
cially as to whom it resembles and its 
general appearance. One of the early 


problems which confronts the proud 
parents is the selection of a name. 
This matter being disposed of, the 
entire family then settles down to 
watch the baby grow and develop. 
The above statements describe 
briefly what occurs in hundreds of 
thousands of homes throughout the 
United States each year. There is 
one very important matter that is 
lacking, however, and it is a matter 
which has an increasingly important 
economic and legal value. That is the 
legal registration or recording of the 
birth of each child. Although there 
may not be as much jubilation over 
the arrival of the sixth or seventh 
baby as there was over the first, the 
birth of each child should be care- 
fully recorded. Ordinarily this duty 
falls upon the attending physician or 
midwife. However the parents, both 
mother and father, should take care 


personally to assure themselves that 
the name selected for the baby has 
been properly recorded and that the 
physician or midwife has placed the 
report of the birth of the child on 
record with the local registrar of 
births. Farmers and stockmen take 
great care to see that the pedigrees 
of their registered animals are ac- 
curately kept. Surely our children de- 
serve as much consideration. 

The registration of births in the 
various states of the Union is required 
by the several state laws. These 
state laws vary somewhat in detail, 
but in general principle they are all 
similar. 

Briefly, the plan is somewhat as 
follows: The attending physician or 
midwife reports the birth of a child 
to the local registrar. The local regis- 
trar in turn transmits this report to 
the state registrar, usually located in 
the state health department at the 
state capital. The state registrar in 
turn makes a transcript of this birth 
and transmits it to the United States 
Bureau of the Census at Washing- 
ton, D. C., where these reports are 
utilized for statistical purposes in 
computing increases of population, 
birth rates and similar statistical data. 

Vital statistics have been called the 
bookkeeping of humanity. Perhaps 
the three most important events in 
the life of any individual are birth, 
marriage and death. Certainly the 
birth of any person is of sufficient 
importance to the child itself, to the 
parents and to the nation to have the 
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event accurately and properly re- 
corded. There is hardly a relation 
of life—social, legal, or economic—in 
which the evidence furnished by an 
accurate registration of births may 
not prove to be of great value, not 
only to the individual, but also to the 
public at large. It is not only an act 
of civilization to register birth certifi- 
cates, but good business, for they are 
frequently used in many practical 
ways, some of which are listed below: 

1. As evidence to prove the age and 
legitimacy of heirs. 

2. As proof of age to determine the 
validity of a contract entered into by 
an alleged minor. 

3. As evidence to establish age and 
proof of citizenship and descent in 
order to vote. 

4. As evidence to establish the 
right of admission to the professions 
and to many public offices. 

5. As evidence of legal age to 
marry. 

6. As evidence to prove the claims 
of widows and orphans under the 
widows’ and orphans’ pension law. 

7. As evidence to determine the 
liability of parents for the debts of a 
minor. 

8. As evidence in the administra- 
tion of estates, the settlement of in- 
surance and pensions. 

9. As evidence to prove the irre- 
sponsibility of children under legal 
age for crime and misdemeanor and 
various other matters in the criminal 
code. 

10. As evidence in the enforcement 
of laws relating to education and to 
child labor. 

11. As evidence to determine the 
relations of guardians and wards. 
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12. As proof of citizenship in order 
to obtain a passport. 

13. As evidence in the claim for ex- 
emption from or the right to jury 
and military service. 

14. To comply with the law. 

The following are definitions of 
some of the fundamental statistics 
collected and used in what might be 
termed the study of the biology of 
nations: 

Vital statistics are the statistics of 
life. 

Morbidity statistics are the statis- 
tics of disease. 

Mortality statistics are the statis- 
tics of deaths. 

Birth, death and migration statis- 
tics relate to population movement. 

Statistics of births and of immigra- 
tion show population increment. 

Statistics of deaths and emigration 
show population decrement. 

Vital statistics have been further 
defined as statistics relating to the 
life histories of communities or na- 
tions. They pertain to those events 
which have to do with the origin, con- 
tinuation and termination of the lives 
of the inhabitants. They commonly 
include statistics of the births, mar- 
riages and deaths and the conditions 
attending these events. With these 
are usually also classed statistics of 
the occurrence of disease, morbidity 
statistics. 

Vital statistics are not a thing of 
recent origin. Their development to 
the present form, however, is com- 
paratively modern. The Egyptians, 
Greeks and Romans made census 
enumerations. Some of the ancients, 
notably the Romans, required also 
the registration of births and deaths. 
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During the last century and a half— 
and more especially during the last 
fifty years—the study and analysis of 
vital statistics have undergone a rapid 
development. They have become an 
essential to every well-organized com- 
munity and nation. They give a com- 
posite picture of the life history of a 
people which can be secured in no 
other way. They furnish a means of 
comparing the life history of one 
community of people with that of 
others and of the present with the 
past. 

All vital statistics are based upon 
the population. The frequency of 
births, marriages, sicknesses and 
deaths is expressed in terms of the 
population, usually as rates giving the 
number for each 1,000 inhabitants or 
class of inhabitants. 

The registration of baptisms, mar- 
riages and deaths in England dates 
back to 1538, when Thomas Crom- 
well, Vicar General under Henry 
VIII, issued injunctions to all parishes 
in England and Wales requiring the 
clergy to enter every Sunday in a book 
kept for the purpose, the record of 
all baptisms, marriages and burials of 
the preceding week. On August 24, 
1653, Parliament passed an act tak- 
ing the parochial registers from the 
clergy and putting them in the 
custody of laymen who were called 
parish registers, who were to record 
all marriages, births and burials. 
Later this duty reverted to the clergy. 

The office of Registrar General 
(England) of Births, Marriages and 
Deaths was established in 1836 and, 
pursuant to an act of Parliament, 
civil registration was begun July 1, 
1837. In 1870 the registration of 
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births and deaths was made compul- 
sory, with a resulting improvement 
in the returns. 

In 1632 the Grand Assembly of 
Virginia passed a law requiring a 
minister or warden from every parish 
to be present annually at court on the 
First of June and present a register 
of all burials, christenings and mar- 
riages. 

In 1639 the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony adopted a requirement for 
the keeping of records of marriages, 
births and deaths. In 1646 the Plym- 
outh Colony enacted a law pro- 
viding that the clerk or someone in 
every town should keep a record of 
all marriages, births and burials. In 
1692 Massachusetts put the registra- 
tion of births and deaths on a more 
definite basis by the enactment of a 
law entitled “An Act for the Register- 
ing of Births and Deaths.” 

Because of the peculiar relation of 
the several states to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it has always been felt that 
laws relating to the registering of 
births and deaths and reportable 
diseases were a function of the state. 
However, in order to aid and stimu- 
late the more complete reporting of 
births and deaths, the United States 
Bureau of the Census, which has to 
do with the collection of such static- 
tics, has established mortality and 
birth registration areas. The death 
registration area was established by 
the Bureau of the Census in 1880. 

A birth registration area was estab- 
lished in 1915, and included the 
states of Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont and the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia. The population 
of these states in 1915 was nearly 31,- 
000,000, which was 31 per cent of the 
total population of the United States. 
At the present time 47 of the 48 
states, the District of Columbia and 
the Territory of Hawaii are included 
in the registration areas for deaths 
and births. The statistics of deaths 
and births accumulated throughout 
intervening years and published in 
annual reports of state health de- 
partments and by the United States 
Bureau of the Census constitute valu- 
able records that serve many impor- 
tant purposes. These purposes are 
legal and economic. 

The information required to be 
registered concerning each child born 
usually includes certain facts relating 
to the child and circumstances of its 
birth, together with certain items 
concerning the parents. The usual re- 
quirement is that whenever a child 
is born either the attending physician 
or midwife or, in their absence, the 
parents or head of the household in 
which the birth occurred, shall regis- 
ter with an official designated for the 
purpcse’ and usually called the regis- 
trar, certain information regarding 
the child and its parents. 

The essential facts are the name of 
the child, its sex, date and place of 
birth, whether born alive or stillborn 
and the names and residence of the 
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parents. There are many other items 
of information concerning births 
which are of great value and serve 
various purposes, such as the age, 
color, nativity and occupation of the 
parents, whether the child is a single 
birth, twin, or triplet, and whether 
legitimate or illegitimate. These 
facts are usually required to be stated. 
The items registered serve two prin- 
cipal purposes: First, they identify 
the child and establish its age and 
parentage and, second, they furnish 
basic statistical data. 

The birth-rate'may be expressed as 
the number of births occurring during 
the year for each 1,000 of the popu- 
lation. This is called the crude birth- 
rate. The crude birth-rate was the 
natural result to the community of 
the several facts covering reproduc- 
tion, the number of women of child- 
bearing age, the number of those who 
are married, the frequency of illegiti- 
macy, etcetera. In conjunction with 
the crude death-rate, it shows the rate 
at which the community is reproduc- 
ing itself by natural increase. 

The total number of births in the 
birth registration area of the United 
States in 1929 was 2,169,920, giving 
a birth-rate of 18.9 per 1,000 popu- 
lation. The natural increase for that 
year was 7 per 1,000, as the death 
rate was 11.9 per 1,000. In 1928 the 
birth rate was 19.7 per 1,000. 


And he who gives a child a treat 
Makes joy bells ring in Heaven’s street 
And he who gives a child a home 
Builds palaces in kingdom come 

And she who gives a baby birth 

Brings Saviour Christ again to earth. 


From JoHN MAseFieLp’s “Everlasting Mercy.” 





MUNICIPAL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
SERVICE AND CHILD HEALTH 


Dr. Henry F. VAUGHAN 
Commissioner, Department of Health, Detroit 


HILE the municipal health 
department is the govern- 
mental organization origi- 

nally set up for the enforcement of 
laws relating to public health, its 
functions are nevertheless becoming 
overwhelmingly educational in char- 
acter. The enforcement of certain 
laws is still a function of the depart- 
ment, but with few exceptions people 
have become sufficiently aware of the 
purport of these laws to observe them 
without any enforcement. In years 


past the enforcement of these laws 
resulted in a very material improve- 


ment in the health of the people. To- 
day people for the most part ob- 
serve these laws because they realize 
their benefit. The observance of 
laws is not enough. Further reduc- 
tions in death rates—total, infant 
mortality and for specific causes— 
and improvement in the general 
health and happiness of the people 
will depend primarily upon education, 
that is, the degree to which govern- 
mental, official and nonofficial health 
organizations are able to persuade 
people, not only to accept but to 
practice those well-proven scientific 
procedures which are known to im- 
prove health, efficiency and happiness. 

Briefly stated the ultimate object 
of public health work is twofold. 
First, to reduce the prevalence of dis- 
ease for which there now exists pre- 
ventive measures such as, for ex- 
ample, protection against diphtheria 


and vaccination against smallpox and 
typhoid fever; secondly, to promote 
positive health and to develop robust 
and vigorous health. 

To accomplish the first objective 
there must be complete cooperation 
between the citizens of the common- 
wealth and the health and welfare 
agencies. To accomplish the second 
purpose, there must be developed in 
the mind of the average citizen a 
health consciousness in order that he 
will put into daily practice those 
fundamental principles of good hy- 
giene and personal health which are 
so essential to his welfare and lon- 
gevity. 

The Committee on Municipal 
Health Organization of the White 
House Conference has made a survey 
of the health resources as of 1929 in 
the 186 largest cities of the United 
States. This survey was made to in- 
dicate the conditions as they existed 
in that year and also when compared 
with the year 1923, for which similar 
information was available, has af- 
forded an opportunity to study the 
trend in the development of the offi- 
cial health organizations. 

In the survey of 1923 a tabulation 
was made of the total expenditures 
by the health departments of the 92 
largest American cities and it was 
found that these organizations were 
spending $26,927,238.24. In 1929 
these same health departments spent 
$41,364,857.76. During this six-year 
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period there was an increase in ex- 
penditure of 53.6 per cent. The per 
capita expenditure for those functions, 
which are normally considered as be- 
longing to the well-organized health 
department, increased from 59.2 
cents in 1923 to 76.6 cents in 1929, 
an iacrease of 29.4 per cent. This 
will give some conception of the vast 
sum of money which is being spent 
annually in our largest American 
cities. A large share of this expendi- 
ture is being devoted to the health of 
the mother and child. 

It is the concensus of opinion of 
sanitarians that for the satisfactory 
maintenance of a public health pro- 
gram a community should be spend- 
ing approximately $2 per capita for 
recognized public health services. 
Among the 100 largest American 
cities in 1929 only 11 were spending 
in excess of $1 per capita. Syracuse, 
N. Y., and Newark, N. J., head the 
list with $1.53, followed by Boston, 
Mass., Yonkers, N. Y., Schenectady, 
N. Y., Trenton, N. J., New Bedford, 
Mass., Paterson, N. J., Bayonne, N. 
J., Detroit, Mich., and Cleveland, 
Ohio. It will be noticed that most of 
the cities which are spending the 
largest sums for health work are lo- 
cated in either New York State or 
New Jersey. 

Among the 86 cities whose popula- 
tion in 1920 ranged from 40,000 to 
70,000 there are 9 which were spend- 
ing more than $1 per capita and again 
the New Jersey cities rank high. At- 
lantic City led the list with $1.32 per 
capita, followed by New Britain, 
Conn., Pasadena, Calif., Highland 
Park, Mich., Sacramento, Calif., 
East Orange, N. J., Passaic, N. J., 


Kenosha, Wis., and Stockton Calif. 
While the appropriation is not 
necessarily an index of the effective- 
ness of the child health program in 
any community, it must be admitted 
that in order to do a fair job the 
health department must be blessed 
with sufficient funds with which to 
employ a well-trained and adequate 
personnel and with which to main- 
tain the clinic and medical services 
so essential to a reduction in the 
maternal and infant mortality. 
What are the most important es- 
sentials for the establishment and 
maintenance of a municipal health 
organization? First, let it be said 
that the most outstanding need as 
evidenced by both the trend in ad- 
ministration and by the opinion of the 
health officers whose advice was 
sought, is the furtherance of plans 
whereby there shall be provided for 
every local area (whether city, county 
and combined units) the service of a 
full-time local health organization 
with a well-trained personnel. Not 
only should the health officer be a 
man of experience and training, but 
his responsibe subordinates should 
have a corresponding training in their 
special fields of activity. Experience 
has demonstrated conclusively that 
programs for the improvement of the 
health of the mother and child can 
successfully be conducted only as a 
part of the general program of a well 
organized health department which 
is interested in the health of its citi- 
zens at all ages, from youth to late 
adult life. It seems unreasonable 
that any program for the preserva- 
tion of health should be limited to 
any specific age group. In dealing 
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with the health of the school child, 
one is inevitably forced to consider 
the health of the preschool child and 
the infant. Efficient administration 
demands that the program of child 
health and protection be approached 
through the broader field of a general 
health program. Impure milk or a 
polluted water supply affects the 
adult as well as the child. Control 
measures must be broadly applicable 
to all groups. 

Assuming a full-time health or- 
ganization with well-trained person- 
nel, the next essential is adequate 
financial support. While the trend in 
municipal health departments is to- 
ward an increase in per capita ex- 
penditure, the increase has been at 
such a comparatively slow rate as to 
be almost negligible in some com- 
munities. In some cases there has 
been an actual decrease in the amount 
of money per capita expended for 
public health work. 

There should be better cooperation 
between the various agencies, official 
and nonofficial, which are interested 
in research and in the standardiza- 
tion of public health practice. The 
Federal health service may well serve 
in promoting these activities and in 
transmitting the results of investiga- 
tions and demonstrations to the 
health officers. 
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There are some activities now in- 
cluded in the program of most health 
departments which can be gradually 
transferred to the general practi- 
tioner of medicine. In the interests 
of child health, in so far as practi- 
cable, the family physician should be- 
come a practitioner of preventive as 
well as curative medicine. He should 
take an interest in seeing that his 
clients are protected against small- 
pox, typhoid fever and diphtheria 
and that adequate periodic physical 
examinations are made. 

Any program for public health in- 
volves a three-cornered cooperative 
understanding between the medical 
profession, the public and the local 
health agency. The medical pro- 
fession must perform the service in 
the physicians’ office, in the clinic, or 
in the hospital. The health depart- 
ment must vigorously promote health 
education and stimulate and provoke 
response on the part of the public. 
Just in so far as this response can be 
activated will we succeed in reducing 
the morbidity and mortality rates 
from such preventable diseases as 
smallpox and diphtheria, and meet 
with success in securing a periodic 
health and dental examination for 
children at all ages without which 
there can be no successful program 
for advancing positive and vigorous 


health. 





SAFETY EDUCATION BEGINS WITH 
CHILDREN 


Dr. ALBERT W. WHITNEY 


Associate General Manager, National Bure 


IFTY years ago to teach safety 
in the schools would have been 
considered a very queer thing 

todo. Those were the times when the 
more traditional subjects—reading, 
writing, arithmetic and geography— 
still had almost the entire right of 
way and it was difficult to get consider- 
ation even for such subjects as domes- 
tic science which now has a secure place 
in the curriculum. For work beyond 
the three R’s it was felt that a boy 
needed the discipline of Latin, Greek 
and mathematics, and that a girl 
needed the polish of French and a 
dilletante kind of painting and music. 
The school was not thought of as a 
place to learn the basic things of life. 
Even seven or eight years ago when 
the first organized attempts were 
made to get safety education into the 
schools there was much resistance to 
be overcome and the majority of su- 
perintendents had to be persuaded 
that the subject was worth teaching. 

There was a reason for this. Our 
school system is a heritage from the 
time when life was very simple and 
when a child could get at home all that 
he needed to know about the practical 
conditions of living and the schools 
were distinctly places to get those 
things that could not be had at home. 

Conditions now however are very 
different. Life on the one hand has 
become very complicated and the home 
on the other hand has become a very 
different place from the home of a few 
hundred or even one hundred years 
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ago. There is no longer the chance 
that there used to be for a child to 
have his part in the work of the home. 
The home used to be a work shop 
where there was spinning and weaving 
and making of shoes and of harness 
and many other such things. All of 
that work has now been moved into 
factories. Even the more intimate 
work of the home, such as baking and 
the washing of clothes, has largely 
gone outside and the home, and par- 
ticularly the apartment home, has be- 
come in many cases hardly more than 
a place to sleep and hang up one’s 
clothes. 

It is no wonder that this condition 
and the growing complexity of life has 
thrown back upon the school a whole 
series of tasks which the home used to 
carry. The mentally unsettled condi- 
tion of our children today is largely 
due to the fact that the school has not 
yet become fully adjusted to its new 
role and consequently children are 
failing to get certain fundamentals of 
living either at home or at school. 

Nowadays however the schools are 
waking up to the situation very fast. 
Education is being looked at not as 
dealing mainly with the refinements of 
life but as having to do with the basic 
facts of life, that is, with life itself. 
The better schools and the more alert 
educators are looking squarely at life 
as their field and there is nothing so 
low, nothing so simple as not to come 
within the field of the new education. 
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Now if we are to look at life in this 
way, if education is to deal with the 
basic facts of life, then certainly there 
is no subject that more immediately 
comes into notice than safety. The 
problem of safety from danger is un- 
doubtedly one of the very earliest 
problems that impinges upon the con- 
sciousness of the child. In fact the 
education of primitive man was un- 
doubtedly largely an education in how 
to live safely in a difficult and danger- 
ous world. The survival of the fit was 
largely the survival of the safe, using 
the word in its broadest sense. 

Many of the dangers of primitive 
man have disappeared. But they have 
disappeared only to leave in their place 
a host of other dangers that are still 
more malignant. Over 32,000 people 
are killed by automobiles in the United 
States every year. Indians and wild 
animals were never such a menace to 


our safety as this. In fact the deaths 
from automobiles during the last 
eighteen months have more than ex- 
ceeded the deaths of our soldiers dur- 
ing the eighteen months whenwe were 
in the Great War. The world is not 
becoming a safer place; it is becoming 
a more dangerous place, and the only 
way that we can prevent it from be- 
coming a very dangerous place is 
through education. In other words 
education in how to meet and how to 
avoid the dangers of the modern 
world is a very important element in 
the art of learning how to live in the 
world successfully. 

Most of the schools of the United 
States are probably now giving in- 
struction in safety in some form or 
other although in most cases this in- 
struction is undoubtedly very inade- 
quate. That this work in the schools 
is however, having its effect, or that 
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the children are through their own 
efforts learning how to take care of 
themselves, is shown in some very re- 
markable and striking statistical facts 
that have recently come to light con- 
cerning child safety. 

These are shown graphically in 
Figures 1 and 2. It will be noted from 
Figure 1 that the increase in acciden- 
tal fatalities to adults since 1922, the 
year when work in the schools was 
seriously begun, has been 32 per cent, 
while the increase in the case of chil- 
dren has been only 1/16 of one per 
cent. This divergence between the re- 
sults for adults and the results for 
children represents a saving of over 
six thousand children’s lives a year. 

Figure 2 is still more striking. It 


shows in an urban population of 38 
million during the years 1927-29 a 24 
per cent increase in automobile fatal- 
ities for adults, a 7 per cent increase 
for children of pre-school age and a 10 
per cent decrease for children of 
school age. 

An attempt was made to connect 
these results directly with education. 
Cities of over 100,000 population 
were separated into two groups, those 
that were known to be giving a su- 
perior quality of safety education, and 
the remainder, most of which were 
undoubtedly giving work in this field, 
some of it doubtless very good. The 
first group however showed distinctly 
better results than the second group 
in the percentage reduetion in acci- 
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dental deaths, the difference being as 
much as 10 per cent. 

In view of the fact that all the sta- 
tistics that are available from all parts 
of the country show the same general 
facts, it seems to be an unescapable 
conclusion that the children, either as 
a result of the education that they are 
getting at school or through their own 
greater adaptability, are finding a so- 
lution of the safety problem that their 
elders are failing to find. Each year 
the record for adults becomes worse 
until we wonder whether there are go- 
ing to be any adults left. Each year 
the results for children are better. 

It is too long a story to tell how 
safety is actually taught. You may be 
sure however that it is not taught as 
bare negative precepts. The Amer- 
ican teacher is a genius at finding meth- 
ods for giving the most forbidding 
subject a brilliant and charming set- 
ting. This has been done for safety. 
To teach safety seems, at first sight, a 
most uninteresting and thankless job. 
It does not work out so in practice. 
In fact the point of view that safety is 
stupid seems to be distinctly an adult 
point of view arising out of the fact 
that our lives have become so full of 
other problems. Children themselves 
have a truer and more instinctive sense. 
They recognize in a very pragmatic 
way that learning how to take care of 
themselves in a dangerous world is a 
very important part of their job of 
adjusting themselves to life and they 
throw themselves into the problem 
with great interest. 

Whilesafety hasa technical side safe- 
ty education is mainly the acquiring 
of an attitude of mind and this can be 
acquired best through experience over 
a broad field. Education for very 
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young children is necessarily extremely 
simple and must be within their range 
of experience. They are taught such 
simple things as how to cross the 
street, and how to take care of them- 
selves in the ordinary course of home 
life and play. But as children grow 
in understanding and experience they 


Children. 


come to a realization of the practical 
problems of the world and the place 
of safety by a consideration of such 
things as city traffic regulations ; state 
automobile legislation; enforcement 
and highway engineering; conflagra- 
tions; forest fires; governmental for- 
est conservation policies; safety on 
the sea, including the Life Saving and 
Ice Patrol services of the Coast 
Guard; safety in aviation and naviga- 
tion and the work of the Weather Bu- 
reau; earthquake and flood hazards; 
safety in industry; and the place of 
safety in sports and games. 

This however is not necessarily had 
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through abstractions. The material 
in this field lends itself particularly 
well to use in projects. Children, for 
example, make studies of their local 
trafic problems, laying out traffic sys- 
tems on sandtables, and drawing up 
regulations for handling student traf- 
fic, both in the building and on the 
street. They follow the romantic de- 
velopment of aviation by studying 
various types of planes and the safety 
elements involved in their construc- 
tion; they build model planes them- 
selves and lay out landing fields. They 
become young geographers exploring 
hazardous waters on the schoolroom 
floor where they build breakwaters 
and lighthouses. In household arts 
they study the essentials of a safe home 
and learn the safe and unsafe way of 
handling common household appli- 
ances. They arrange excursions to the 
city traffic court, fire department, fac- 
tories and other places to study situa- 
tions where safety plays an impor- 
tant part. They observe the very in- 
genious ways that nature has taken of 
safeguarding both her animals and her 
plants. 

All this however involves for the 
most part eithér learning through in- 
struction or through make-believe 
situations. The true value of safety 
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education can best be measured by the 
extent to which knowledge and atti- 
tude are translated into action as 
hazardous or potentially hazardous 
situations arise. The teaching of safe- 
ty lends itself however to the setting 
up of very interesting direct relation- 
ships of this character. For example, 
schoolboy patrols, fire patrols, play- 
ground inspectors, school shop safety 
committees and home inspection for 
the elimination of conditions inimi- 
cable to the welfare of the family. 
Through the schoolboy patrol chil- 
dren assume a very real part in solving 
the traffic problems of the city by help- 
ing the younger child to get across the 
street at crossings near the school. 
This service of the children is of gen- 
uine importance in the work of the 
city and in many cities is officially 
recognized in one form or another. 
In cities where the school children have 
made a careful inspection of their 
own homes for common fire hazards 
the losses from conflagration in the 
home have been greatly reduced. 
The effect upon the children of feel- 
ing that they are taking a genuine first- 
hand part in the work of the commun- 
ity is very great, and in no other edu- 
cational field do more opportunities 
arise for this type of experience. 


MANNERS 
I have an uncle I don’t like, 
An aunt I do not like 
She chucks me underneath the chin, 
He ruffles up my hair. 


Another uncle I adore, 
Another aunty, too; 
She shakes me kindly by the hand 
He says, How do you do? 
Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSELLAER. 





THE EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATE 


ELLEN NATHALIE MATTHEWS 
Director, Industrial Division, Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 


HE sense of achievement which 
Te in this country are said to ex- 
perience merely on the passage 
of a law, whether or not it is ever en- 
forced (or even enforceable), may be 
justified, if anywhere, in the case of 
child labor legislation when we con- 
sider how difficult such legislation has 
been toachieve. It has been observed 
that it took twenty-five years of legis- 
lation in the early years of the indus- 
trial revolution in England to restrict 
a child worker of 9 years of age toa 
69-hour week (and that only in cotton 
mills), a snail’s pace which has. its 
modern parallels. It is fully a genera- 
tion since battle was first waged for 
even a 14-year-old minimum for en- 
trance into industry and the most that 
we can say today is that the principle 
of the 14-year minimum for at least 
some types of employment has been 
generally accepted. But difficult as it 
is to get the laws, it is even more diff- 
cult to build up an effective system of 
administering them. Administrative 
detail is not a subject that is likely to 
call forth general enthusiasm. Ad- 
ministrative systems are costly and 
experience, as well as zeal and money, 
have been lacking. Nevertheless, 
whether or not we can point with pride 
to our 48 child labor laws—49 count- 
ing that of the District of Columbia— 
we can not escape the conclusion that 
even the best child labor law remains 
but an aggregation of dead letters un- 
less and until it is enforced. 
Commonly the administration of 
laws regulating the employment of la- 
bor—as for example those providing 
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for safety and sanitation, or prohibit- 
ing night work and setting maximum 
hours of labor for the employment of 
women—is chiefly a matter of factory 
inspection. It is of course true that 
only through the inspection of places 
of employment may children illegally 
employed actually be found at work. 
But child labor laws are unique among 
regulatory measures of this sort in 
that they can not be enforced through 
inspection alone, be the factory inspec- 
tion system ever so efficient, the en- 
forcing authorities ever so zealous in 
following up violations and the courts 
ever so cooperative. For child labor 
laws not only limit working hours but 
regulate working conditions. 

They also set up certain definite 
standards of age and usually also of 
physical development and educational 
achievement, without the attainment 
of which children are not permitted 
to go to work. Supplementing the 
provision for factory inspection lias 
therefore come the requirement of 
some sort of proof for the employer 
and the inspector that the child has 
indeed fulfilled the legal requirements 
for going to work. At first this was 
merely the parent’s affidavit that the 
child was of legal working age, but 
from this has developed the work per- 
mit—or, as it is now more commonly 
called, the employment certificate— 
issued by a public authority and based 
upon adequate evidence. 


Purposes of the Certificate 


The employment certificate has be- 
come in this country the very keystone 
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of child labor law enforcement. It 
is designed to do two things: 

1. To prevent children from going 
to work before they have come up to 
the standards of the law. 

2. To provide a method of keeping 
track of them after they go to work 
during the years when their employ- 
ment is subject to the provisions of 
the child labor law. 

As to the first of these functions, it 
is clear that if all children of the ages 
subject to regulation are required to 
get employment certificates, and are 
able to get them only upon reliable 
evidence that they are legally qualified 
to work, children without the required 
qualifications will be prevented from 
entering employment. If the second 
function seems at first sight to be one 
that could safely be entrusted solely 
to the factory inspector, even a brief 
consideration of the facts reveals the 
value of the certificate in the supervi- 
sion of employed children during their 
first years at work. The certificate 
must be kept on file by the employer 
while the child remains in his employ. 
It is thus a reminder to the employer 
and reliable and immediate evidence 
to the inspector as to which of the 
minors employed in an establishment 
come within the provisions of the law 
relating to hours of labor, hazardous 
employment, and continuation school 
attendance. ~ 

Further, in the enforcement of 
legislation which contemplates, as do 
the child labor laws of most of our 
states, that children during a certain 
period after they may legally be em- 
ployed shall not as a rule leave school 
except for employment, or remain out 
of school except when employed, the 
employment certificate is necessary in 
order to keep school authorities in- 
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formed as to the children of school 
age who may be out of school and not 
at work. Finally, the employment 
certificate system results also in a re- 
sponsible public agency, primarily in- 
terested in the welfare of the child, 
keeping in touch with him during his 
first years out of school, thereby fur- 
nishing a means of providing him 
with educational and vocational guid- 
ance and counseling, with assistance in 
finding and keeping work and with 
health supervision. 

This, in brief, is what the certificate 
system, if properly administered, may 
be expected to do. Forty-five states 
and the District of Columbia have 
signified their belief in its value by pro- 
viding in their child labor laws that 
children employed in factories (and in 
most states also in stores and numer- 
ous other occupations) must obtain 
employment certificates. Most of 
these laws require the certificate for 
children up to 16 years of age; a few 
extend the requirement to minors up 
to 17 or 18 years. 

The value of the certificates is of 
course lost unless all employed chil- 
dren of certificate age actually have 
certificates and is greatly weakened if 
the certificates are issued on inade- 
quate evidence that the legal require- 
ments have been met. Yet, because 
of lack of care in administrative detail, 
this is exactly what happens in the 
case of large numbers of children. 
Factory inspectors’ reports for New 
York, one of the few states publishing 
figures on violations of the child labor 
law, show how frequently children 
may be employed without the required 
certificates even in states with a good 
certificate law. In 1928, the latest year 
for which we have the figures, 18 per 
cent of the minors found employed in 
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factories and 44 per cent of those 
found employed in stores were without 
the certificate required by law. 

A study of the administration of 
the child labor law of Ohio just com- 
pleted by the National Child Labor 
Committee in three cities of the state 
revealed that nearly a third of the 
children at work did not have certifi- 
cates, showing how uncertain the pro- 
tection supposed to be afforded by the 
certificate may be even under a good 
law and in good-sized urban commu- 
nities where the administration of the 
law would be expected to be superior 
to its administration in small places. 
That conditions are worse in small 
communities and in the case of vaca- 
tion employment is indicated by a 
study made by the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of child labor in can- 
neries in seven states in which it was 
found that over half the children who 
should: have had certificates were 
working without them. 


Administrative Difficulties 


The successful administration of an 
employment certificate system is a 
matter, first of all, of determining 
whether or not the child applying for 
an employment certificate is of legal 
age to go to work. To those not fa- 
miliar with the problems that have 
arisen in connection with the adminis- 
tration of child labor laws it is per- 
haps not easy to realize how the ap- 
parently simple matter of determining 
the ages of applicants for certificates 
presents any special difficulties. Com- 
pulsory birth registration alone can in- 
sure that a child’s correct age is pub- 
licly recorded and birth registration 
in this country has been notably defec- 
tive. In the absence of a birth certifi- 
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cate, other evidence of age is used. 
Some state laws permit the issuing 
officer to accept any type of evidence 
satisfactory to himself. Others allow 
him to accept any one of several kinds 
of proof of age specified in the law— 
a birth certificate, a baptismal record, 
a passport, a school record of the par- 
ent’s afidavit—without regard to the 
order in which they are named. Under 
such circumstances the tendency of 
many issuing officers is to accept the 
evidence that can be obtained most 
easily. This evidence may be a school 
record, which is generally regarded as 
unreliable, or even a parent’s affidavit, 
long since proved to be the weakest of 
all kinds of proof of age, and as a re- 
sult the child may be permitted to 
work before he is of legal age. Thus 
in one state in which certificates might 
be legally issued on the parent’s aff- 
davit investigation in recent years 
showed that one-sixth of the children 
holding certificates in certain commu- 
nities were younger than the ages 
sworn to by their parents. The best 
state laws provide that certain speci- 
fied evidence must be demanded only 
in the prescribed order, the most re- 
liable kinds, such as birth and baptis- 
mal certificates being named first. 
Although such a provision would 
seem to insure the acceptance of only 
the most reliable evidence, the issuing 
officer through ignorance, carelessness 
or indifference frequently accepts the 
statement of a parent that a birth cer- 
tificate can not be furnished and takes 
the evidence next in order or in fact 
whatever evidence may be offered, 
even in some cases documents such as 
parent’s affidavits, the acceptance of 
which may be specifically prohibited 
by the law. Ina recent study in a state 
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in which carelessness in requiring 
proper evidence of age was especially 
marked and in which in consequence 
relatively large numbers of children 
under legal working age were found 
employed, it was discovered that prac- 
tically two-fifths of these underage 
children had been issued work permits 
on which it was certified that they 
were of legal working age. Many 
other examples might be given of cases 
where underage children for whom 
good evidence of age actually existed 
have been issued certificates on illegal 
or inferior evidence because of care- 
lessness on the part of the issuing 
oficer. Moreover, the issuing officer 
in some cases may be genuinely de- 
ceived by the proof of age submitted, 
for children frequently present evi- 
dence with altered dates or changed 
names, so that he must be constantly 
on the alert to detect fraud. 

In order that issuing officers may 
have at least no legal excuse for ac- 
cepting unreliable evidence of age, it 
is important that the strictest require- 
ments regarding such evidences be 
definitely set forth in the law. Be- 
yond this, it is essential that the official 
charged with the administration of 
the law should comprehend its pur- 
pose and be in sympathy with its ob- 
jectives and should have time to give 
it the detailed attention it demands. 

The standard as to age is not the 
only one, at least under most of our 
child labor laws, which must be met 
in order to qualify for an employment 
certificate. Generally, the law re- 
quires that before a child may be 
given a certificate he must meet cer- 
tain physical and educational stand- 
ards and that he must have an em- 
ployer’s promise to give him a job. 
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The physical requirement offers un- 
usual difficulties in administration. 
Twenty-five states and the District of 
Columbia now require a physical ex- 
amination for every child applying for 
an employment certificate and in eight 
other states the law provides that the 
issuing officer may require such a 
physical examination. Some of these 
requirements are in themselves such as 
to offer no protection whatever to the 
child. Even though the law may be a 
model of its kind, the administration 
is often so weak as to make it of little 
or no value. In some places even 
where the law requires physicians’ 
certificates, no provision is made for 
the appointment of physicians for the 
work; in others public physicians have 
so many other duties that they can not 
devote the necessary time to the work. 
In others, where the appointed physi- 
cian is paid on a fee basis, the fee is so 
small that from the physician’s view- 
point it does not call for more than the 
most cursory examination. In many 
places though the law requires certifi- 
cates to be issued by an “appointed” 
physician, the certificates of any physi- 
cian are accepted, or all of the physi- 
cians in the community may be “ap- 
pointed” to issue by the school author- 
ities. Often through lack of interest 
the examination is of the most per- 
functory kind or there is no examina- 
tion at all, the physician merely sign- 
ing a certificate after looking at the 
child and asking him a few questions. 
Sometimes the issuing officer does not 
even require the physician’s certificate 
before issuing an employment certifi- 
cate, though the law requires it. Even 
in places where the standards of the 
examining physicians are high com- 
pared to the average, too little time is 
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given to discover more than the most 
obvious physical defects. 

In the study of physical examina- 
tions of children entering industry 
made by the National Tuberculosis 
Association for the Committee on Vo- 
cational Guidance and Child Labor of 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection it was found 
that in the 12 cities in 8 states only 
one physician gave an examination 
which measured up in every way to the 
standards of the U. S. Children’s Bu- 
reau Committee on Physical Stand- 
ards for Working Children. In most 
places it was found that examinations 
were as a rule poorly and hastily done, 
chiefly apparently because their im- 
portance was not recognized. Ina re- 
port of the study of the issuance of 
employment certificates in Illinois 
(outside Chicago) made for the IIli- 
nois Committee on Child Welfare 


Legislation, physical examinations of 
applicants for employment certificates 
were characterized as merely nominal. 
To quote from this report: 


In the physician judges 
whether according to a child’s appear- 
ance he is in good physical condition. 
The inadequate office space provided 
him at the city hall makes a real ex- 
amination impossible. The children 
are weighed in the office of the issu- 
ing officer. In the examining 
physician said he did not know there 
was any regular form to be followed 
and “they all looked like pretty husky 
fellows.” The superintendent's sec- 
retary asks children for their height 
and weight. The superintendent of 
schools in said he did not care 
whether the certificates were filled in 
within “‘a foot” of the child’s height. 
He believes it would be unconstitu- 
tional for the schools to pay for physi- 
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cal examinations for working permits. 
The secretary of the health officer of 

was seen. She said it wasn’t 
“much of an examination,” but the 
physician tests vision, tonsils, teeth 
and heart. His secretary asks the 
child what his weight and height are, 
as there are no scales in the office. 


Records of employment certificate 
statistics issued in New York, accord- 
ing to an analysis made by the New 
York Child Labor Committee, show 
that in each year of the 4-year period 
1922-1925 only slightly over 2 per 
cent of the children were refused cer- 
tificates for physical incapacity. Of 
59 cities, 47 did not list a single in- 
stance of refusal for this cause during 
1925, the last year for which the rec- 
ords were studied. 

On the other hand, in 4 of the 12 
cities included in the survey of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, men- 
tioned above, from almost half to 
more than go per cent of applicants 
for employment certificates were 
either rejected or were granted 
limited certificates pending correction 
of their physical defects, showing that 
the physical examination requirement 
can be so administered as actually in 
many cases to keep physically unfit 
children out of employment and to 
keep children out of unfit employment, 
which is what the law aims to do. 

Re-examinations when children 
change employers or periodical ex- 
aminations (the latter are required 
under only one state law) furnish an 
opportunity for health supervision as 
well as important testimony as to the 
effects of different occupations on 
children and young persons, but in 
general it would appear that such ex- 
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aminations are not sufficiently thor- 
ough for either of these results. Often 
they are not required even where the 
law demands or may be interpreted to 
permit them and even when required 
are little more than a mere form. 
Procedure in requiring evidence of 
age and in carrying out provisions re- 
lating to physical examinations fur- 
nishes outstanding examples of how 
administrative efficiency may make or 
mar the benefits expected from the 
employment certificate. But effective 
administrative procedure involves a 
host of other details which can not be 
so much as listed in a brief article, such 
for example as the requirement that 
each child have a promise of employ- 
ment before he leaves school and ap- 
plies for an employment certificate in 
order that he may not be idle for an 
indefinite period after leaving school; 
or that the certificate be mailed to the 


employer and returned by him to the 
issuing officer when the child leaves 
his job and that a new certificate be 
obtained for each new employment, 
the better to enable the certificating 
office to keep track of the child. 


The Certificate Issuing Officer 


In practice the best administrative 
machinery fails to function if it is in 
the hands of an incompetent, uninter- 
ested or overworked issuing officer. 
Employment certificates are issued by 
local authorities in the majority of 
states; in most, by school officials or 
their deputies, but in some by factory 
inspectors, judges, physicians or others 
appointed by a state board or depart- 
ment. The close relationship between 
child labor and compulsory attendance 
laws and the fact that the employment 
certificate is in essence a school-exemp- 
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tion certificate as well, is an argument 
in favor of entrusting this work to 
school officials. Moreover, as a rule 
local boards of education have better 
facilities, including office space and 
personnel, for handling the issuance 
of certificates than any other agency. 
On the other hand the advantages of 
unification and cooperation are se- 
cured by a consolidation of the two 
child labor law enforcing systems— 
certificate issuance and inspection— 
under a single state agency, giving the 
issuance of certificates to its deputies. 
In several states this has been done 
and certificates are issued locally either 
by a state official or by some person 
designated by the state agency. 
According to the U. S. Children’s 


Bureau :’ 


Probably few tasks require so much 
careful attention to intricate adminis- 
trative detail and at the same time so 
much ge pon! and tact as does the 
issuance of employment certificates to 
children. The need for thorough 
familiarity with and conscientious at- 
tention to details of procedure and for 
understanding and sympathy with the 
purpose as well as the letter of the 
law, means that intelligence, compe- 
tence and good judgment are essential 
in certificate-issuing officers who are to 
do their part in the enforcement of 
child-labor standards. 


In some places, especially where 
certificate issuance is combined with a 
vocational guidance program, as it is 
in a few large cities, only highly quali- 
fied and experienced workers are per- 
mitted to interview children applying 
for certificates and to pass upon their 
qualifications. But unfortunately is- 


“Administration of Child Labor Laws, Part 


5.” U. S. Children’s Bureau publication number 
133, pp. 19-20. 
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suing officers in many places are not 
well qualified and have no special in- 
terest in the certification work or, are 
too overburdened with other work to 
do careful certificate issuance. The 
survey of certificate issuance in Illinois 
in 1930 made for the Illinois Commit- 
tee on Child Welfare Legislation re- 
vealed that in five of the twenty-six 
cities visited the issuing officer, who 
was the superintendent of schools, had 
delegated his authority to his secre- 
tary. Many of these secretaries were 
very young stenographers, “unfamil- 
iar with industrial occupations,” says 
the report, ‘and not necessarily well 
equipped to understand fully the pur- 
pose of the law or the problems in- 
volved in carrying it out.” 

Such conditions as these prove, if 
proof is needed, that there are likely 
to be in a state as many different 
standards and methods of issuing cer- 
tificates as there are issuing officers 
unless local offices are given some de- 
gree of supervision by a central body. 
Comparatively few states have made 
definite and effective provision for 
supervision of certificate issuance by 
any state agency, but where supervi- 
sion has been developed it has proved 
a great stimulus to higher standards 
of administration. Twenty-nine states 
have some requirement that might be 
used to provide a measure of state 
supervision, such as requiring that 
duplicate certificates or original papers 
or reports of issuance be sent a desig- 
nated state agency, or that a state 
agency prepare and distribute forms. 
But in general these provisions have 
not been utilized to any great extent to 
raise the standard of issuance through- 
out the state or to secure greater uni- 
formity in administrative procedure. 
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In nine other states the law gives the 
issuance of certificates to a state agency 
or its appointees. In these the state 
agency has unusual opportunities for 
supervision and in some of them super- 
vision has been considerably devel- 
oped. Effective results can not be ex- 
pected unless the state authority is 
both given adequate power by law and 
provided with adequate funds, for 
helpful supervision requires not only 
such measures as supplying instruc- 
tions and form and checking duplicate 
certificates for errors and reporting 
such errors to issuing officers, but also 
such time-consuming activities as veri- 
fying the evidence of age accepted 
from time to time to determine if bet- 
ter evidence could be procured, visit- 
ing issuing officers to see that instruc- 
tions are carried out and inspecting 
establishments to check up on the effec- 
tiveness of the certificate issuance. 


White House Conference 


The importance of the problems of 
administration affecting the employ- 
ment of children and minors was 
given signal recognition by the White 
House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection in the appointment of 
a special subcommittee of its Commit- 
tee on Vocational Guidance and Child 
Labor for the study of methods and 
procedure in the enforcement of child 
labor legislation. This subcommittee, 
on the conclusion of its study, drew up 
detailed recommendations on each of 
the three closely related aspects of 
child labor law enforcement, namely, 
the administration of employment 
certificate issuance, the enforcement 
of school attendance laws as they per- 
tain to child employment and factory 
inspection. The recommendations 
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which dealt with employment certifi- 
cate issuance are given below. They 
represent the best-known practice, for 
without exception, I think I may say, 
nothing was recommended that has 
not proved its value in the actual ad- 
ministration of some child labor law. 


Employment Certificate System 


The employment certificate law 
should apply to all occupations with- 
out exemptions. Special provisions 
may be made adapted to the condi- 
tions for the regulation of employ- 
ments offering special problems such 
as street trades, agricultural pursuits 
and public exhibitions. The procedure 
for issuing the certificate should be as 
simple as is consistent with complete 
protection of the minor from employ- 
ment without the safeguards of the 
law. 

Provision should be made for issu- 
ing certificates to all minors entering 
employment who are under 18 years 
of age, all such minors should be re- 
quired to obtain certificates and em- 
ployers should be required to ye 4 
such certificates on file for all suc 
minors in their employ. 


Requirements for Certificates 


An employment certificate permit- 
ting work during school hours should 
not be issued until the child has ap- 
peared before the issuing officer, ac- 
companied by his parent, guardian, or 
custodian and until the issuing officer 
has received, approved and filed the 
following: 

1. Documentary evidence of the 
minor’s age, required in the order fol- 
lowing: . . . [Here follows a de- 
tailed statement as to the evidence of 
age to be accepted, consisting of : 

(a) Birth certificate. 
(b) Baptismal certificate. 
(c) Contemporary Bible record 
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of child’s birth or other documen- 
tary evidence satisfactory to the 
issuing officer, as a United States 
immigration certificate, passport, 
or life insurance policy, but not a 
school record or parent’s affidavit. 

(d) Certificate of physical age 
issued by public physician, accom- 
panied by parent’s statement of age 
and school record or school census 
record. } 


2. Aschool record from the school 
last attended by the minor showing 
the grade completed by the minor. 

3. A certificate of physical fitness 
(for requirements, see under “Health 
Protection of Employed Minors” be- 
low). 

4. A promise of employment from 
the minor’s prospective employer 
stating the specific occupation, days 
and hours of work, and the wage to 
be paid. 


Consideration should be given to 
the granting of limited certificates 
under certain restrictions for work 
in selected occupations to children 
with minor (and presumably irreme- 
diable) physical defects. 

Provision should be made for the 
issuance of an employment certificate 
permitting work outside school hours 
and during vacation under the same 
conditions as above, at the age and in 
the employments permitted by the 
child labor law for work at such times. 

A provision granting the issuing 
oficer power to refuse to issue or to 
revoke a certificate if the best interests 
of the minor will be served by such re- 
fusal or revocation has been found of 
value in protecting minors from un- 
desirable employment and is therefore 
recommended. 

In order to make available reliable 
evidence of age for minors entering 
employment, prompt official reigstra- 
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tion of all births should be required. 


The employment certificate should 
ge the minor to be employed only 
y the employer signing the promise 
of employment and in the occupation 
for which it is issued. It should be 
mailed to the employer and he should 
be required to return a notice to the 
issuing officer stating that the minor 
has entered his employ. 
Certificates should be issued in du- 
licate and one copy should be sent 
immediately to the state department 
having supervision over issuance. 


(See “State Supervision of Employ- 
ment Certificate Issuance,” page 597.) 

The issuing officer and the state su- 
pervising authority should be given 
power to revoke certificates. 


The law should require that the em- 
ployment certificate be returned by 
employer to the issuing officer 
when the minor leaves his employ- 
ment and that the minor obtain a new 
certificate when he is again employed, 
for which a new promise of employ- 
ment should be presented to the issu- 
ing officer. 


Certificates of Age 


Provision should be made for the 
issuance of certificates of age to 
minors 18 years of age and over upon 
the request of either the minor or his 
prospective employer. Such certifi- 
cates should be issued by the officer 
issuing employment certificates to 
minors under 18 and upon presenta- 
tion of the same evidence of age as is 
required for employment certificate. 


Issuing Officers 


A sufficient number of properly 
qualified issuing officers should be pro- 
vided so as to enable minors in all lo- 
calities to obtain employment certifi- 
cates and certificates of age without 
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difficulty at all seasons. The certificate 
office personnel should be appointed 
under the merit system and officers 
should receive adequate salaries. The 
fee system of payment, even though 
the fee is paid by the state, should not 
be allowed. 


Health Protection of Minors Going 
to Work and of Employed Minors 


On this subject the committee en- 
dorses the recommendations made by 
the Committe on Physical Standards 
for Working Children appointed by 
the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor to formulate stand- 
ards of normal development and 
sound health for the use of physicians 
in examining children entering em- 
ployment and children at work. (See 
U. S. Children’s Bureau publication 
number 79.) 

The certificate of physical fitness re- 
quired for entering employment 
should be signed by a public physician 
appointed for this purpose, showing 
the facts upon which the physician’s 
opinion as to the minor’s physical fit- 
ness is based and stating that the 
minor has been thoroughly examined 
by the physician and is of normal de- 
velopment, of sound health and physi- 
cally fit for employment in any occupa- 
tion permitted by the law. (For the 
granting of limited certificates in 
specified occupations, see “‘Require- 
ments for Certificates, page 595”’.) 

All employed minors up to the age 
of 18 should have at least one yearly 
physical examination, to be made by a 
public physician appointed for this 
purpose. Whenever in the judgment 
of the examining physician more fre- 
quent examinations are desirable, the 
minor should be required to report at 
stated intervals for this purpose. 

A sufficient number of public physi- 
cians, properly qualified, should be 
provided for determining the physical 
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fitness of children entering industry 
and for making periodical physical 
examinations of employed minors at 
least up to 18 years of age. No fee 
should be charged for making these 
examinations. These examining physi- 
cians should visit periodically lee. 
trial establishments and should famil- 
iarize themselves with conditions of 
employment and with the various 
health hazards of industry. 

The state department administer- 
ing the child labor law should be made 
responsible for establishing and en- 
forcing high standards for physical 
examinations. One or more physi- 
cians qualified in industrial hygiene, 
should be employed either by the la- 
bor department or some other suitable 
department to supervise the work of 
local examining physicians. 


Relation to Other Agencies 


The work of the certificate issuing 
oficers and examining physicians 
should be coordinated with that of the 
oficials enforcing attendance at day 
schools and at continuation schools 
where established and with that of vo- 
cational idance and _ placement 
workers, through cross reports be- 
tween departments and reference of 
cases from one department to another. 


State Supervision of Employment 
Certificate Issuance 


Issuance of certificates should be 
under the supervision of some state 


authority, preferably the department 
enforcing the child labor law, which 
should prescribe the forms to be used 
and the records to be kept by local 
issuing officers, make regulations for 
the issuance of certificates and check 
up on the methods in use through ex- 
amination of the duplicates of certifi- 
cates received from local officers, 
through requiring such other reports 
as may be necessary from these officers 
and through personal inspection of 
their work. The department responsi- 
ble for this supervision should have 
power to revoke certificates when im- 
properly issued. 


Uniform Statistics 


oy" sang with the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, especially by state de- 
partments, in the development and 
standardization of statistics of certifi- 
cate issuance is recommended, alon 
the lines of the work already Fee 
on by that Bureau for a number of 
years in collecting and publishing re- 
ports from state and local officers. 


Conclusion 


The problems involved in the ad- 
ministration of child labor legislation 
need to be understood and appreciated 
by all of the groups interested in child 
labor reform. For until they are 
known and appreciated by such groups 
we can not expect any general demand 
for better administration. 


THE TEST 


Do the heartbroken fear that you condemn too much 
When they would yield to a more gentle touch? 

Do the sick ask for you, and in your presence feel 
The spirit of the Christ to help and heal? 

Do children come to you, and coming say 

They love you—or do they run away? 


Beatrice Post CANDLER. 





THE STATE’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR ITS 
WORKING CHILDREN 


FRANCES PERKINS 


Industrial Commissioner, State of New York 


HAT child labor is declining in 
many industries there can be no 
doubt. The mechanization of 
industrial processes first made possible 
the employment of children on a large 
scale, but today modern automatic ma- 
chines for sorting and packing are dis- 
placing young as well as older work- 
ers in many fields. The rising stand- 
ard of living of American workers and 
the popular value placed upon educa- 
tion, child labor laws and the chang- 
ing attitude of the public which they 
reflect are other factors which have 
been hastening the decline of child 
labor. Age requirements for entrance 
to the trades are being gradually 
pushed upward; manufacturers in in- 
creasing numbers refuse to accept 
workers under sixteen years of age. 
In spite of these encouraging signs, 
however, there are two facts which 
stand out clearly. First, the employ- 
ment of children in industry, still a 
problem of numerical importance, has 
become more and more hazardous 
with the development of modern in- 
dustrial processes, a fact not yet recog- 
nized in many of our labor laws. Sec- 
ond, child labor is by no means con- 
fined to manufacturing industries, a 
fact we are also apt to forget. The de- 
cline in the numbers of children em- 
ployed in many of the older industries 
has been offset to some extent by their 
increase in clerical occupations, mes- 
senger work and other nonindustrial 


fields. Whether the net result has 


been an increase or a decrease in child 
labor is a question we cannot answer 
until the 1930 census report on occu- 
pations is available. Previous census 
figures have indicated a slight increase 
in the proportion of children at work 
in New York State during each decade 
from 1880 to 1910, but a decrease 
from 1910 to 1920. In 1910 twenty 
per cent of all fourteen and fifteen- 
year-old children in the state were at 
work; in 1920 only fourteen per cent. 
There are indications that the decline 
has continued during the past ten 
years, for the number of children at- 
tending high school has more than 
doubled since 1920. 

We know nevertheless that some 
36,000 fourteen and fifteen-year-old 
children in New York State secured 
employment certificates and went to 
work last year. In addition more than 
34,000 fourteen and fifteen-year-old 
boys and girls had gone to work with 
certificates the year before, many of 
whom were still working at the age of 
fifteen last year. We can not estimate 
the number of children who were 
working without certificates, either 
illegally or in occupations for which 
certificates were not required. 

Obviously we are still far from our 
goal in solving the problems of child 
labor. I should like here to discuss 
the present standards of child labor 
legislation in New York State and the 
methods of administration, and to 
point out some of the problems which 
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seem outstanding to those of us in the 
Department of Labor of a state where 
the standards of child labor laws are 
relatively high. 

The early efforts of those interested 
in child labor were directed toward 
preventing the most flagrant exploita- 
tion of children. Since much of their 
program has already been carried out, 
the more involved question of what 
type of experience the working child 
shall have is now bound up with the 
older problem. How can we prevent 
the employment of children at too 
early an age or under hazardous con- 
ditions? How also can we provide for 
the working child the fullest oppor- 
tunities for mental and physical de- 
velopment? 

The New York State Labor Law 
answers the first question, the question 
of what children shall be allowed to 
work, in terms of minimum require- 
ments regarding age, education and 
health. These requirements are made 
effective through the issuance of em- 
ployment certificates which must be 
secured before a child under seven- 
teen years of age may be employed in 
a factory, store, or other establish- 
ment or occupation carried on for 
profit. In order to obtain an employ- 
ment certificate a child must (1) have 
reached his fourteenth birthday, (2) 
have completed the eighth grade in 
school if he is less than fifteen years of 
age or have completed the sixth grade 
if he is fifteen but less than sixteen 
years of age, (3) pass a physical ex- 
amination which shows that he is “in 
sound health, of the normal develop- 
ment of a child of his age, and physi- 
cally qualified for lawful employ- 
ment,” and (4) have received a prom- 
ise of employment from his prospec- 
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tive employer in writing, stating the 
hours he will be employed and the na- 
ture of his job. 

What occupations are open to the 
child who has met these requirements 
and secured his working papers? The 
labor law prohibits the employment of 
children under sixteen, and in some 
cases under eighteen years of age, in 
certain specified occupations and in any 
occupation which involves the use of 
certain dangerous substances or ma- 
chines. Some of these occupations 
and substances and machines are 
named in the law; others are covered 
by general provisions. For example, 
children under sixteen may not manu- 
facture or pack explosives, paints, or 
red and white leads. There are 
twenty-two types of machinery named 
in the labor law which they may not 
operate. In addition to these specific 
prohibitions we have in New York 
State a more flexible method of guard- 
ing against the employment of chil- 
dren in dangerous occupations. The 
Industrial Board, a board of five mem- 
bers in the Department of Labor, has 
the power of making rules and setting 
up procedure necessary to carry out in 
detail the general principles embodied 
in the labor law. In relation to child 
labor, the board is given broad powers 
to adopt rules prohibiting or regulat- 
ing the employment of children under 
eighteen years of age in any occupa- 
tion or process which it finds danger- 
ous or injurious to their health. It has 
exercised this power in ruling that no 
child under eighteen years of age shall 
be employed in operating elevators. 
It has also adopted two provisions for 
the safeguarding of machinery oper- 
ated by children, requiring that ma- 
chines on which children under eight- 
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een are employed be guarded at the 
point of operation, and prohibiting the 
employment of children under sixteen 
in operating any machine unless all its 
moving parts are so guarded as to pre- 
vent any part of the person or cloth- 
ing of the operator from coming in 
contact with them. These rules form 
part of the industrial code and are en- 
forced in the same way that the pro- 
visions of the labor law itself are en- 
forced. 

In addition to these safety measures, 
the labor law protects the child who is 
at work through workmen’s compen- 
sation, which will be discussed later, 
and through the regulation of his 
hours. The hours of children under 
sixteen are limited to eight a day and 
44 a week and to six working days a 
week. Such children may not be em- 
ployed between 5 o’clock in the eve- 
ning and 8 o’clock in the morning in 
factories or between 6 o'clock in the 
evening and 8 o’clock in the morning 
in stores, restaurants and other estab- 
lishments. The hours of boys from 
sixteen to eighteen are limited to 54 a 
week and the hours of girls over six- 
teen are covered by the women’s hour 
law, providing a 48 or a 49% hour 
week. 

The test of child labor legislation 
lies in its administration. Laws which 
embody the highest standards are ob- 
viously useless without adequate ma- 
chinery for enforcement. What ad- 
ministrative provisions have been writ- 
ten into the New York State, law? 
What technique has been developed to 
make it as effective as possible? 

In brief the methods through which 
the child labor law is enforced are: 
(1) The issuance of employment cer- 
tificates, (2) the inspection of work 
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places where children are employed, 
(3) the instruction of employers in 
the provisions of the law and the rea- 
sons for these provisions, (4) the 
prosecution of employers who violate 
the law, (5) the administration of the 
compensation law, especially the pro- 
vision requiring that double compen- 
sation be paid by the employer as dis- 
tinct from his insurance carrier to 
minors illegally employed and (6) 
other activities undertaken for the 
purpose of securing the cooperation 
of the public as well as of employers 
in enforcing the law. 

The administrative situation in New 
York State differs from that in the ma- 
jority of states in that the enforce- 
ment of the child labor law is divided 
between the Department of Labor and 
the Department of Education. The 
Department of Education has charge 
of the issuance of employment certifi- 
cates and thus exercises the first check 
on the illegal employment of children. 
Since one of the principal purposes of 
child labor legislation is to prevent the 
employment of children unfitted for 
work, the importance of this first step 
in enforcement cannot be over empha- 
sized. The requirement of a physical 
examination and a certificate of phys- 
ical fitness also offers great possibilities 
for health education. The withhold- 
ing of an employment certificate is a 
powerful weapon for requiring the 
correction of physical defects which 
would hamper the child not only in his 
work but in all his activities. 

Once a child has secured employ- 
ment the inspection of work places 
provides the main check on his work- 
ing conditions. The Department of 
Labor has 97 factory inspectors, 39 
mercantile inspectors, and 20 home- 
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work inspectors throughout the state. 
All factories, stores, restaurants, 
places of amusement, licensed tene- 
ments and other establishments where 
children are employed are inspected 
regularly. In addition to the regular 
inspection the Department of Labor 
follows up all complaints. Last year 
203 complaints were received regard- 
ing the illegal employment of chil- 
dren. 

The difficulty of enforcing the child 
labor law is obvious when we realize 
that New York State has some 70,- 
000 separate factories, about 75 per 
cent of which employ fewer than fifty 
persons. The birth and death rates 
among these small business under- 
takings are high. What is true of fac- 
tories is true to a far greater extent 
of stores, restaurants, and places of 
amusement, establishments which are 
smaller and more transitory. We 
have not a stable group of employers 
whom we can watch growing ever 
more enlightened; on the contrary we 
have a constantly changing group to 
deal with. Instead of ‘“clean-ups” 
there must be the continuous steady 
routine of inspection year after year; 
instead of startling results we can 
hope only for the gradual decline in 
violations as we tighten up on enforce- 
ment and as the general attitude to- 
ward child labor changes. 

During 1930 the inspection of fac- 
tories, stores and other business 
establishments throughout the state 
revealed 12,176 children under seven- 
teen years of age at work in 4,141 
establishments at the time of the in- 
spectors’ visits. Of these, 3,611 were 
illegally employed; 750 were under 
fourteen years of age, 25 were work- 
ing at prohibited occupations and the 
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remaining 2,836 were working illegal 
hours or without certificates. 

The child labor and hours laws are 
among the most difficult of the labor 
laws to enforce. Effective child labor 
inspection requires patient painstak- 
ing checking of records and equally 
patient, intelligent interpretation of 
the purposes and social consequences 
of child labor legislation. On the 
other hand it does not require the 
technique or the fund of technical 
knowledge which the regular inspec- 
tor must have in enforcing the safety 
provisions of the labor law. In view 
of this a special group of inspectors 
is now being appointed who are to de- 
vote their entire time to the enforce- 
ment of the child labor and hours 
laws. 

Ignorance is the greatest cause of 
violations of the child labor laws, 
ignorance not only of the provisions 
of the law but of the reasons for 
these provisions and the factors 
which constitute the hazards of child 
labor. Some years ago the Depart- 
ment of Labor, realizing this, adopted 
a new method for dealing with child 
labor violations and certain other vio- 
lations of the labor law. First offend- 
ers are summoned to appear at a 
“Departmental Calendar” held at 
the Department of Labor office and 
presided over by the head of the Di- 
vision of Inspection, where the pro- 
visions and purposes of the law are 
explained. In most cases this pro- 
cedure produces satisfactory results. 
In case of a repeated violation, prose- 
cution proceedings are _ instituted. 
Last year there were 924 prosecu- 
tions instituted for child labor viola- 
tions. More than half of these, 510, 
were for the employment of children 
without working certificates; 203 em- 
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ployers were prosecuted for employ- 
ing children under fourteen years of 
age; 197 for employing children ille- 
gal hours, and 14 for employing them 
in prohibited occupations. Convic- 
tions were secured in all but 63 cases, 
but only 204 employers, less than a 
quarter, were fined. The remaining 
received suspended sentences. 

Should we be forced to resort to 
the fear of penalty as the mainspring 
for compliance with child labor laws, 
we have a far more effective weapon 
than that of prosecution with its not 
too prohibitive fine in the workmen’s 
compensation law, with its provision 
for double compensation to minors 
illegally employed. This additional 
payment, equal in amount to the regu- 
lar compensation which would be paid 
under ordinary circumstances, is in 
the nature of a penalty on the em- 
ployer, since it must be paid by him 
and can not be shifted to the insur- 
ance carrier. Thus the compensation 
law not only provides some measure 
of redress to the child who is injured, 
it also provides a powerful incentive 
to the employer to comply with the 
child labor law. As a by-product its 
administration affords us invaluable 
data concerning accidents to working 
children. The double compensation 
provision has been in effect in New 
York State since 1923. During the 
first five and a half years 152 chil- 
dren were awarded double compensa- 
tion for injuries received while they 
were illegally employed. 

For years labor departments have 
attempted to force industry to accept 
their standards by threat and coer- 
cion. Fortunately, however, we need 
not regard the fear of penalty as the 
only incentive for complying with the 
labor law. We are trying in New 


York State to replace the boy-and- 
cop method, never highly satisfactory 
in its results, with a more intelligent 
relationship between government and 
industry, one which presumes under- 
standing and integrity on both sides. 
Through our departmental calendar 
we have been applying this principle 
for some time in our dealings with in- 
dividual employers. On a larger scale 
we are seeking to apply the coopera- 
tive or conference method of regula- 
tion by industry. We did this in deal- 
ing with the problem of child labor in 
the canning industry in New York 
State. The canneries long had a bad 
reputation for violation of the child 
labor law and of laws relating to 
hours of work and the guarding of 
machinery, violations with which we 
had never been able to deal ade- 
quately. 

A conference of the canners of the 
state was called by the Department of 
Labor at the beginning of the 1929 
season. Together representatives of 
the two groups went over the prob- 
lems and while there were many 
points on which they could not agree, 
they were unanimous on one point, 
namely that the canners abolish vol- 
untarily the employment of children 
in New York State canneries. As a 
result a canning season followed with 
an unprecedentedly small number of 
child labor violations and only one 
prosecution for a second offense. A 
further and more significant result 
was that the New York State Can- 
ners’ Association at its annual meet- 
ing, again in conference with Labor 
Department officials, agreed to stand 
for the permanent abolition of child 
labor, to start the new season with all 
machinery guarded according to law, 
and to make an earnest attempt to 
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comply with the requirements of the 
hours law. Already the conference 
method has made marked improve- 
ment in a difficult field and has indi- 
cated vast possibilities. 

I have outlined briefly the existing 
provisions of our child labor laws and 
our present methods of enforcement. 
Where are the gaps in these provi- 
sions, the weakness in administration ? 
What ought to be our next steps? 

There is first the broad question of 
what should be the scope of the child 
labor laws, the types of employment 
to which they should apply. At pres- 
ent they cover the employment of 
children “in or in connection with or 
for any factory, mercantile establish- 
ment, business office, telegraph office, 
restaurant, hotel or apartment house, 
theater or other place of amusement, 
bowling alley, barber shop, shoe 
polishing establishment, or in the dis- 
tribution or transmission of merchan- 
dise, articles, or messages, or in the 
sale of articles ‘or’ in or in connection 
with or for any other trade, business, 
or occupation carried on for pecuniary 
gain.” In spite of this apparently all- 
inclusive provision, however, there 
are large groups of children entirely 
outside the scope of the labor law. 
There are children not “employed” 
at all in the strict sense of the term, 
but selling or peddling “‘on their own.” 
The education law permits boys 
twelve years or over to engage in 
street trades outside of school hours, 
except that they may not work be- 
tween 7 o'clock in the evening and 6 
o'clock in the morning in cities with a 
population of 20,000 or more. But 
with regard to these newsboys and 
other street traders the labor law is 
silent. There are the children em- 


ployed by clubs or other organizations 


not carried on for pecuniary gain. 
Several years ago a twelve-year-old 
boy was struck by a golf ball on the 
course of a club where he was em- 
ployed as caddy. Later a thirteen- 
year-old caddy was injured under the 
same circumstances. One of these 
boys was awarded double compensa- 
tion on the ground that he was em- 
ployed in a place of amusement under 
the age of fourteen. A similar award 
to the other boy was repealed on the 
grounds that a golf club was not a 
place of amusement within the mean- 
ing of the labor law and that he was 
not illegally employed. The question 
of the application of the labor law to 
these children points to one aspect of 
the child labor laws which needs 
clarification. 

Children employed in agricultural 
work are also outside the scope of 
many provisions of the child labor 
laws. There is a tradition that farm 
work is an ideal occupation for chil- 
dren; that while inculcating habits of 
industry it provides healthful exercise 
in the open air and a wholesome con- 
tact with “nature.” Those who have 
watched children at work in the fields 
under a scorching sun, bent almost 
double as they run their fingers 
through row after row of onions or 
beets, have not been convinced that 
such work offers healthful exercise for 
growing bodies. It is unlawful for a 
father to employ his twelve-year-old 
child in his factory or store; he may 
not employ his fourteen-year-old 
child there without a working certifi- 
cate or keep him at work more than 
eight hours a day or 44 hours a week 
or between 6 o’clock in the evening 
(5 o'clock in a factory) and 8 o'clock 
in the morning. Yet a twelve-year- 
old child may work on his father’s 
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farm or a fourteen-year-old child on 
anyone’s farm, from daylight until 
dark, for seven days a week, under 
conditions of any kind, so long as he 
attends school while it is in session. 
Both the labor and the education laws 
specifically exempt from their provi- 
sions children of twelve or over em- 
ployed by their parents in agricultural 
and other outdoor work, except for 
the laws regarding school attendance. 
Since farming is a “business carried on 
for pecuniary gain” children em- 
ployed on farms for persons other 
than their parents must obtain em- 
ployment certificates. Once they are 
at work, however, we pay no more at- 
tention to them; there is no limitation 
of their hours of work, no regulation 
of their working conditions. We can 
not even know that they have secured 
employment certificates, for there is 
no provision for inspection. Last sum- 
mer children as young as seven were 
found working early and late in onion 
and lettuce fields in the state. Studies 
made in other states indicate that 
children brought out from cities to 
work on farms during the summer live 
in insanitary camps and work long 
hours at exhausting tasks. It is obvi- 
ous that these children are in as great 
need of protection as any group of 
industrial children in the state. 

There is also the question of the 
minimum age at which children may 
begin work, a question which the New 
York State Legislature has been 
asked to consider at each of the past 
two sessions, when a bill has been in- 
troduced to raise from fourteen to 
fifteen the minimum age of leaving 
school for work. The advantages of 
such a measure are especially obvious 
during a period of unemployment, 
since it would release some 10,000 
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jobs for older workers. But in this 
question are also involved all the un- 
settled problems of providing for the 
best use of the period of adolescense, 
the problems of the school curriculum 
and of family situations. Although 
the bill has failed to pass for the sec- 
ond time this year we cannot feel that 
the question has yet been settled. 

Are we providing adequate protec- 
tion to the child who is already at 
work? Accident statistics indicate too 
plainly the answer. Last year 2,445 
children under eighteen years of age 
were awarded compensation for in-. 
juries received in the course of their 
work. Twenty-five of these children 
were killed and 339 received perma- 
nent injuries which caused partial dis- 
ablement. All of the injuries, how- 
ever, were sufficiently serious to cause 
disability for at least a week, since 
compensation is not awarded for dis- 
abilities of less than a week. Our ac- 
cident statistics do not indicate the 
number of minor injuries, but of a 
group of 400 children between four- 
teen and sixteen who were included in 
a study made by the Department of 
Labor in 1924, eleven per cent had re- 
ceived some injury during the course 
of their employment, although none 
had been at work longer than eighteen 
months and they had been working 
on an average of less than nine 
months. We can not estimate the cost 
of accidents to children in terms of 
financial or even physical loss, for dur- 
ing adolescence, that sensitive period 
when conformity to the conventions 
assumes such tremendous importance 
in our lives, the loss of an arm or even 
of a finger may cause mental suffering 
and have psychological effects which 
overshadow any possible physical 
loss. While the accident rate does in- 
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dicate to some extent the annual cost 
of child labor today there is no way 
of measuring the less tangible losses 
which child labor involves. 

Through our safety laws we have 
already made some progress in pre- 
venting accidents to children, but 
such laws quickly become outworn. 
Specific provisions written into the la- 
bor law are of value only as long as 
the conditions which gave rise to them 
exist, and industrial conditions change 
rapidly. Many of the prohibited ma- 
chines listed in the child labor laws are 
no longer in use today; other danger- 
ous machines have taken their places. 
Adequate protection from the haz- 
ards of industry can be gained only 
through a flexible system such as that 
provided in New York State through 
the method of code rules adopted by 
the Industrial Board to deal with con- 
ditions as they arise. But before we 
can secure adequate protection with 
even this method we need to know 
more about the industries and occupa- 
tions which are most hazardous to 
children. We need to analyze further 
our accident statistics in order to 
know the incidence of accidents and 
disease among children in various 
types of work and among children of 
various ages. 

It is frequently pointed out that 
there are two factors in every acci- 
dent—the machine or process and the 
human element. In accidents to chil- 
dren the human element is of espe- 
cially great importance because of 
their undeveloped muscular coordina- 
tion, their restlessness and instability 
of attention. We must learn more 
about the control of this factor before 
we can reduce children’s accidents to 
a minimum. 

The knowledge we have already 
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gained from our study of accident fig- 
ures leaves many questions unan- 
swered. It does however indicate one 
important point: That the line which 
we draw at sixteen years in prohibit- 
ing dangerous occupations is an arti- 
ficial line. The startling increase in 
the number of machine accidents 
which occur to sixteen-year-old chil- 
dren points to the need of raising the 
minimum age at which children may 
be employed on dangerous machines. 

We have tightened up on the pro- 
hibitive aspects of child labor legisla- 
tion, on measures designed to keep out 
of industry the children unfitted by 
age or by health. We have made con- 
siderable progress in protecting the 
child at work from the most flagrant 
forms of exploitation, from the most 
obvious of hazards. Beyond this 
point we have given relatively little 
attention to the possibilities of provid- 
ing for the working child the maxi- 
mum opportunity for mental and 
physical development. One handicap 
which under present circumstances a 
child must accept if he chooses a job 
instead of school is a lack of health 
advantages. Weare still far from ex- 
tending to the child at work the ad- 
vantages we offer to the child in our 
schools. Although the child at school 
has some time each day for outdoor 
exercise and recreation, he is pro- 
vided with a gymnasium, he is given 
instruction in hygiene and physical ex- 
aminations. The working child of 
the same age generally spends all of 
his day indoors, sometimes in poorly 
ventilated rooms, often at work in- 
volving physical strain, yet he has no 
gymnasium, no instruction in the 
proper care of his body, no physical 
examination. The need for periodic 
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examinations of working children 
seems especially great when we real- 
ize that tuberculosis causes more 
deaths among adolescents than any 
other disease and that the relation be- 
tween fatigue and tuberculosis is a 
close one. 

In order to learn something of the 
physical equipment with which chil- 
dren are entering industry, the De- 
partment of Labor made a study sev- 
eral years ago of 400 working children 
from fourteen to sixteen years of age. 
It was found that half of these chil- 
dren had physical defects which were 
apparently intensified by the require- 
ments of their jobs. Some were per- 


forming work wholly unsuited to 
them; in these cases a change of occu- 
pation might have prevented lifelong 
ill health. In the majority of cases, 
minor adjustments would have been 


sufficient to transform harmful jobs to 
suitable ones. Two girls were found 
working in the same department of a 
shirt factory. One sat all day basting 
cuffs on shirts; the other stood all day 
putting tissue paper into the cuffs of 
the finished garments. Every three 
weeks they changed jobs. The prac- 
tical arrangement of shifting jobs 
every two hours instead of every three 
weeks would have given each girl a 
satisfactory job from the point of view 
of her health. The findings of this 
study suggest wide possibilities in a 
field not yet explored, for it is impos- 
sible to calculate the amount of illness 
and suffering in later life which might 
be prevented if we could adjust the in- 
dividual to the most favorable condi- 
tions of work during adolescent years. 
It is significant of our backwardness in 
attacking the human problems of in- 
dustry that such a suggestion seems 
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almost utopian at this time, when in 
virtually every other field, especially 
in our dealings with children, our em- 
phasis has long been on the individual. 

We must also approach from a new 
angle the relation of education to 
work. As the age of leaving school is 
gradually being pushed upward, the 
schools whose curriculum originally 
was planned to meet the needs of the 
“average child” are being confronted 
with the increasingly difficult problem 
of what to do with the children who 
can not profit by further education of 
the traditional type. It is true that 
many schools as now organized have 
little to offer the manually minded 
child or the child of less than average 
mentality who has reached the limit of 
his progress in the schools’ program. 
We can not overestimate the dangers 
of keeping such children in classes un- 
suited to their abilities where they are 
bound to become failures. Yet these 
children, already handicapped, are in 
greater need of the proper kind of 
training during the plastic years of 
adolescence than the average child, 
and less able to meet the hazards of 
industry. To many of the teachers 
who come into daily contact with these 
misfits in our schools, the restless, un- 
interested children who need active 
work rather than “‘book learning,” the 
solution of the problem has appeared 
to be work outside the school, a job. 
Those of us in the Department of 
Labor see these same children after 
they have left school, crowding our 
employment offices in search of the 
kind of jobs which do not exist, some- 
times returning to our Compensation 
Division only a few days after begin- 
ning work with injuries which may 
handicap them for life. To us, in- 
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dustry does not seem the place for 
them. 

The problem is not a simple one; it 
can not be solved by the schools alone 
or by industry alone. It is a challenge 
to the schools to individualize their 
programs to meet the needs of all chil- 
dren, to provide trade training on an 
adequate scale. It is also a challenge 
to industry. We have become accus- 
tomed to regard work and education 
as antithetical. Is such an assumption 
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valid? It seems undeniable that there 
is little educational value in the types 
of jobs most children must accept 
today. But if the mastery of material 
is a basis of real educational experi- 
ence, should not industry be an impor- 
tant field for education? These as- 
pects of industrial life have scarcely 
been considered. How to make it an 
educative as well as productive ex- 
perience for the individual suggests a 
challenging field for future attack. 
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MOTHERS’ AID LEGISLATION AND 
CHILD WELFARE 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT 
Assistant Chief, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


Extent of the Mothers’ Aid 
Movement 


HAT children deprived of the 

affection and support of their 

fathers should not lose also that 
other part of their birthright, the love 
and care of their mothers, was the key- 
note of the first White House Confer- 
ence on Child Welfare. Called to- 
gether by President Roosevelt in 1909, 
the delegates discussed the importance 
of home life for children and the ways 
by which it might be conserved for 
them. The conclusions stated that 
children of worthy parents or deserv- 
ing mothers should, as a rule, be kept 
with their parents at home. When 
this conference met no state had made 
any general, definite provision for as- 
sisting mothers, through public funds, 
to care for their children.’ Distrust of 
the prevalent methods of administer- 
ing public poor relief outside of institu- 
tions led the conference to declare that 
aid to children in their own homes 
should be preferably in the form of 
private charity rather than public re- 
lief. 

When the third White House Con- 
ference assembled, twenty-one years 
later, its committee on dependency and 
neglect reported that ‘Mothers’ aid 
legislation has become so well estab- 
lished that it no longer needs to be 
defended.” The forty-four states 
that had enacted mothers’ aid laws * 
spent in 1929, it was estimated, about 


$30,000,000, keeping by means of this 
legislation an average of some 220,- 
000 children with their mothers. Thus 
in twenty years, the committee pointed 
out, a greater change had taken place 
in volume and in method of caring for 
dependent children than had occurred 
in the preceding century.* 

Those interested in child welfare in 
the four states without mothers’ aid 
laws—Alabama, Georgia, New Mex- 
ico and South Carolina—recognize the 
importance of developing this form of 
assistance to children as soon as the 
financial support and administrative 
machinery needed to make such legis- 
lation effective can be obtained. In 
New Mexico a mothers’ aid bill is now 
before the legislature and plans are 
being made for the introduction of 
such a measure in the Alabama Legis- 
lature. A bill has also been introduced 
in the legislature of Porto Rico. 


*In a limited way, a few states had begun to 
apply this principle. As early as 1906 the juve- 
nile courts of some counties of California granted 
county aid to children in their own homes. An 
Oklahoma law of 1908 provided for “school 
scholarships” to be paid by counties, upon recom- 
mendation of the school authorities, to children 
whose widowed mothers needed their earnings. 

* “Foster-Home Care for Dependent Children,” 
U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 
Publication No. 136, p. 197; Washington, 192+. 

* Such laws had also been passed in Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

“White House Conference, 1930: “Addresses 
and Abstracts of Committee Reports,” pp. 322- 
323. “White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection called by President Hoover,” Cen- 
tury Co., New York, 1931. 
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It has been stated that as a legisla- 
tive proposal, home care for depend- 
ent children has perhaps met with a 
more ready response than any other 
social welfare measure.’ The esti- 
mated number of children receiving 
aid in 1929, 220,000 children, in 78,- 
500 families, slightly exceeds the total 
number of children, 218,523, reported 
by the Bureau of the Census as under 
care of institutions and agencies for 
dependent children on February 1, 
1923. This number was probably an 
understatement, because of the recog- 
nized inadequacy of the census returns, 
but the tendency is clearly towards a 
situation in which the number of chil- 
dren receiving aid in their own homes 
through public funds will be consider- 
ably larger than the number under 
care of public and private institutions 
and child-placing agencies.* In addi- 
tion to beneficiaries of mothers’ aid 
laws, many children are kept with their 
mothers by means of regular allow- 
ances granted by family welfare agen- 
cies, fraternal orders, and private 
child-caring institutions and agencies. 


Principal Features of Mothers’ Aid 
Legislation 


The first state-wide mothers’ aid 
law was enacted in Illinois in 1911. 
Earlier in the same year Missouri had 
passed the first mothers’ aid law, lim- 
ited to Jackson County. Colorado 
adopted by popular vote a “mothers’ 
compensation act” submitted at the 
election of 1912. The Illinois act was 
entitled a “funds to parents” act, and 
the Colorado act included a parent, or 
parents, who because of poverty were 
unable to provide properly for a de- 
pendent child. In Illinois later revi- 
sion limited the application of the law 
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to mothers of dependent children 
whose fathers are dead, deserting or 
permanently incapacitated. A bill is 
now pending in this state to extend the 
law to stepmothers and mothers whose 
husbands are imprisoned. 

During 1913 eighteen states enacted 
mothers’ aid laws. Two states limited 
this aid to widows. Other classes of 
need also were recognized in the other 
laws, and gradually the application of 
this type of legislation was widened to 
include commonly, in addition to chil- 
dren of widows, children of (1) de- 
serted mothers; (2) mothers whose 
husbands are totally incapacitated, in 
a penal institution, or in an institution 
for the insane or feeble-minded; and 
(3) less commonly, divorced mothers 
and (in a few states) unmarried 
mothers. At the present time only 
four states limit the grant to children 
of widows,’ though all include such 
children directly or by implication. 
Ten states* and the District of Co- 
lumbia permit aid to be granted to any 
mother with dependent children. Fif- 
teen states and the District of Colum- 
bia give assistance to relatives, guard- 
ians or other persons having custody 
of a dependent child.’ Aid may be 
granted to expectant mothers in six 


*Emma O. Lundberg: “Progress of Mothers’ 
Aid Administration,” Social Service Review, Vol. 
II, No. 3, September, 1928, pp. 435-458; Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 

*Emma O. Lundberg: “Progress of Mothers’ 
Aid Administration,” p. 456. 


*Connecticut, Maryland (except Baltimore 
County), Texas and Utah. 

* Colorado, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Washington. 

*California, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Minnesota, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Virginia and Wisconsin. 
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states—Colorado, Missouri, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota, Virginia and 
Wisconsin and in Hawaii. 

Within the past decade only four 
states and the District of Columbia 
have adopted mothers’ aid legislation 
for the first time: North Carolina and 
Rhode Island in 1923, the District of 
Columbia in 1926, and Kentucky and 
Mississippi in 1928. The flexible 
character of these laws is worthy of 
note. All belong in the group desig- 
nated as broadly inclusive, all except 
North Carolina applying to any needy 
mother with certain qualifications as 
to such matters as citizenship, resi- 
dence, et cetera. Amendments to 
mothers’ aid laws in a number of states 
have tended to make them more lib- 
eral. For example, the Wisconsin law 
of 1929 expanded the group of eligi- 
bles, already extensive, to include step- 
mothers, incapacitated fathers if com- 
petent to care for their children, and 
any woman giving family care to a 
child dependent on the public for sup- 
port provided the arrangement is 
likely to last one year. On the other 
hand, the same law limited aid to chil- 
dren whose fathers are living to those 
cases in which the incapacity, desertion 
or imprisonment has continued or is 
likely to continue at least one year. 

A period of residence in the local 
political unit is usually specified, and 
often a period of residence in the state. 
In some states United States citizen- 
ship or declaration of intention to be- 
come a citizen is a condition of eligi- 
bility. Other conditions are concerned 
mainly with the mother’s ability to 
give the child proper care and with 
economic need. 

Aid is usually limited to children 
under the age of 16 years, but in a few 
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states aid may be granted to the age 
of 17 or 18 years. Of the thirty-two 
states in which the age limit is 16, 
eight terminate aid at 14 except under 
certain specified conditions and five 
permit aid under certain conditions be- 
yond the age of 16 years. For example, 
under the Wisconsin law of 1929 aid 
may be extended to minor children 
over 16 years of age if physically or 
mentally incapacitated. Colorado per- 
mits aid until the age of 18, Michigan 
and Tennessee, until 17, and Indiana, 
until 17 for girls and until 16 for boys. 

Most of the laws require an investi- 
gation of each application to determine 
eligibility under the law, the character 
of the home and the amount of aid re- 
quired. Continued supervision of the 
families and sometimes review of 
grants at regular intervals ,are also 
provided for. 

The maximum grants which may be 
given for each child are specified in 
most states, the amounts usually being 
greater for the first child in the family 
than for other children, on the theory 
that the per capita expense is smaller 
where there are several children to be 
cared for. As administrative methods 
have developed, the undesirability of 
a specified maximum and the feasi- 
bility of a system by which the amount 
may be determined by the administra- 
tive agency in each case, on the basis of 
need, have been demonstrated. For ex- 
ample, a widowed mother with sev- 
eral young children and no financial 
resources will require the full amount 
needed to pay the rent and provide 
food, clothing and other necessaries 
of life. In another family there may 
be some income from the earnings of 
children of working age. A family 
in a rural district, owning a small 
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house with land sufficient for a garden, 
will need a relatively small amount of 
cash assistance, perhaps with addi- 
tional help at first in buying a cow or 
poultry. Of the four states and the 
District of Columbia enacting moth- 
ers’ aid laws for the first time in the 
last decade, only one, North Carolina, 
fixes a maximum grant. 


Administration 


Responsibility for administration of 
mothers’ aid laws is usually given to 
local agencies—in the order of fre- 
quency, the juvenile court, county poor 
relief officials, county or city boards 
having other functions and special 
county boards. Delaware and New 
Hampshire administer mothers’ aid 
entirely through a state agency and 
nine states provide for administration 
through local and state agencies, both 
having specified administrative func- 
tions and working under a cooperative 
plan. Some form of state supervision 
of mothers’ aid is provided in 10 other 
states. In all, twenty-one states have 
given some responsibility for mothers’ 
aid work to state agencies, usually 
state departments of public welfare.*® 

Mothers’ aid funds usually are 
raised through local taxation. Fre- 
quently a limitation in the law on the 
amount of the tax makes it impossible 
to provide adequate appropriations. 
In Arizona and New Hampshire the 
state pays the entire amount, and in 
twelve states** the state shares the 
cost of mothers’ aid with the local 
communities, either on a fifty-fifty 
basis, as in Maine, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Ver- 
mont, or in some other proportion. 
Illinois in 1929 appropriated $500,- 
000 for the biennium to the State De- 
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partment of Public Welfare, to be dis- 
tributed to the counties under rules 
and regulations prescribed by the de- 
partment, the contribution to any 
county not to exceed 50 per cent of 
the total expenditure. 

The two chief problems of adminis- 
tration are: (1) Placing administra- 
tion in the hands of persons qualified 
by personality, trainingand experience, 
to assume responsibility for investiga- 
tion, determination of amount needed 
by working out a detailed budget of 
income and expenditure for each fam- 
ily and help to the mothers in provid- 
ing for the children the greatest pos- 
sible benefit from the aid granted ; and 
(2) obtaining adequate funds. From 
10 to 15 per cent of the appropriation 
should be expended for administra- 
tion, if adequate service is to be 
given.** Where the number of fami- 
lies is too small to require the full time 
of one worker and perhaps in other 
cases, the administration of mothers’ 
aid should be combined with some 
other form of public social work, such 
as that carried on by county boards of 
child welfare or public welfare. 

In order that the burden may be dis- 
tributed in some equitable manner 
throughout both the rich and the poor 
portions of a state and also in order to 
stimulate local administration and en- 


®” Arizona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Illinois, Kentucky, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesot2, Missouri, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia 
and Wisconsin. 

"California, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 
Maine, Massachusetts, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia and 
Wisconsin. 

* Emma O. Lundberg: “Progress of Mothers’ 
Aid Administration,” Social Service Review, Vol. 
II, No. 3, September, 1928, p. 454. 
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courage high standards of work, some 
form of state aid is desirable. This 
will be discussed in more detail later. 


Extent to Which Laws Are Applied 


Although only four states are with- 
out mothers’ aid laws, in many locali- 
ties of other states the provisions of 
the laws are inoperative or only par- 
tially carried out. The committee on 
dependency and neglect of the White 
House Conference reported that 
“Large numbers of children still suffer, 
unrelieved, in their own homes, or 
are separated from their homes, be- 
cause of poverty”.** For example, un- 
til 1929 only two counties of Maryland 
gave assistance to children in their 
own homes under mothers’ aid laws. 
These were special acts, the state-wide 
law being inoperative because of a 
doubt as to its constitutionality. It is 
hoped that the new law of 1929 will 
be more generally operative. The 
state law is optional with the local 
units of government in Florida and 
Virginia and is applied in only a few 
communities. 

Frequently limitations in tax levies 
for mothers’ aid purposes or appropri- 
ations inadequate for other reasons, 
result in many families eligible under 
the law being denied assistance. In 
Pennsylvania on May 31, 1930, 5,536 
mothers received grants and 2,497 
were on the waiting list. The State 
Public Charities Association is con- 
ducting a campaign to obtain an appro- 
priation sufficient to provide for the 
entire waiting list. The Pennsylvania 
law provides for payment of state 
funds which must be matched by the 
counties. The state appropriation for 
the current biennium is $2,750,000. 
A bill has been introduced in the legis- 
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lature to increase the amount to $4,- 
115,938, or approximately $2,000,- 
000 a year. 

An indication of the adequacy of the 
laws and their administration is found 
in a comparison of the ratios of chil- 
dren aided per 10,000 population. 
Restrictions in the laws, amount of 
appropriations and administrative 
policies all affect the ratios. The scope 
of the law appears to be less important 
than other factors. In the forty-four 
states and the District of Columbia 
having this form of legislation, the 
ratios of children aided ** on the last 
day of the fiscal year 1928 to esti- 
mated general population were as fol- 


lows: 
Ratio of children 
aided per 10,000 
State general population 
States with broad laws“ 


Wisconsin 56 
Minnesota ay 

36 
Delaware 28 
North Dakota 27 
Ohio 26 
Kansas 25 
Michigan 25 
Wyoming 25 
Nebraska 24 
Washington 24 
Maine 21 
Missouri 20 
Massachusetts 18 
Colorado 16 
Rhode Island 16 
New Hampshire 12 


District of Columbia 
Indiana 

North Carolina 
Florida 

Arkansas 

Kentucky 
Mississippi ™ 
Tennessee ™ 
Virginia 


“om A ON SI OO 60 


White House Conference, 1930, “Addresses 
and Abstracts of Committee Reports,” p. 319. 
** In some cases these figures were estimates. 
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States with limited laws: 


South Dakota 
Iowa 

Idaho 
Montana 
New Jersey 
California 
Oregon 

Utah 

Illinois 
Pennsylvania 
Connecticut 
Oklahoma 


West Virginia 
Vermont 


Louisiana ” 


A comparison of geographic divi- 
sions shows that in general the ratios 
for the New England division are 
lower than those for the other north- 
ern divisions. Mothers’ aid laws in 
the South are more recent than in the 
North, they. have been extended only 
sparingly to negroes and the ratios for 
the states are in general very low. 

Information concerning estimated 
average yearly expenditures per child 
shows that the grants in some states 
are seriously inadequate. The maxi- 
mum reported for the fiscal year 1928 
was for Massachusetts, with a yearly 
expenditure of $262 per child—about 
$22 per month. The minimum was 
for North Carolina with a yearly aver- 
age of $49—about $4 per month. In 
rural sections a small cash amount usu- 
ally goes much farther than in cities, 
since gardens and domestic animals 


* States with broad laws are those whose laws 
apply to at least four classifications: (1) Father 
dead, (2) father deserting, (3) father incapaci- 
tated and (4) father imprisoned; and states in 
which the act applies to any mother in needy 
circumstances. 

* Law passed in 1928. 

* Old law; new law, broadly inclusive, passed 
in 1930. 
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often provide most of the food; and 
rent, if the house is not owned, is low. 
Average yearly grants of more than 
$150 per child were reported by five 
states — Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Connecticut, New York and Rhode 
Island—and the District of Columbia. 
Grants of less than $75 per year were 
reported by six states—Nebraska, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Texas and Idaho. 


Relation of Mothers’ Aid to General 
Child Welfare Programs 


It is impossible to measure the re- 
sults of mothers’ aid in statistical 
terms. Undoubtedly the population 
of children’s institutions and the num- 
ber of children under care of child- 
placing agencies would be considerably 
greater today had it not been for the 
mothers’ aid movement. Many fami- 
lies which would have been given aid 
by private family welfare agencies 
have been provided for through moth- 
ers’ aid. Perhaps the largest group is 
that of families that would have strug- 
gled along under conditions of such 
deprivation as seriously to impair the 
health, educational opportunity and 
home training of the children and the 
health and efficiency of the mothers. 
The protection given through mothers’ 
aid is definitely contributing to the 
security of family life and the oppor- 
tunities for normal, wholesome child- 
hood in the United States. 


Mothers’ Aid and Unemployment 


Since mothers’ aid is limited at pres- 
ent for the most part to families in 
which the father is dead, deserted, in- 
capacitated or imprisoned, the rela- 
tion between mothers’ aid and unem- 
ployment is chiefly indirect. Some at- 
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tention has been given in some states 
to the importance of increased state 
aid to local communities in order to re- 
lease for emergency relief to the fami- 
lies of the unemployed, county funds 
otherwise used for mothers’ aid, or 
funds of private agencies carrying 
families on the waiting list. For ex- 
ample, a bill is pending in Ohio to pro- 
vide an emergency appropriation of 
$300,000 to be distributed to counties 
bythe State Department of Public Wel- 
fare to supplement county mothers’ 
aid funds. The attempt in Pennsyl- 
vania to secure an increased state ap- 
propriation will have the same result 
if successful. 

The suggestion was made by the 
Chief of the United States Children’s 
Bureau last fall that the principle of 
mothers’ aid, now firmly established 
as a means of giving social assistance 
to families broken by death, should be 
broadened so as to succor families de- 
prived of support through another fac- 
tor beyond individual control—the 
factor of economic depression result- 
ing in unemployment. One State, New 
Hampshire, has enacted legislation of 
this kind, though it covers only a brief 
period which will end April 30, 4931. 
The purpose of the New Hampshire 
appropriation of $75,000 was to pro- 
vide funds for (1) mothers eligible 
under the mothers’ aid law who were 
not receiving grants because of inade- 
quate appropriations, and (2) moth- 
ers and children temporarily depend- 
ent because of the unemployment of 
the mother herself or of a person 
upon whose employment she usually 
depends. It is reported that an ef- 
fort will be made to extend the oper- 
ation of the act to June 30. 
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The Future of Mothers’ Aid 


If the benefit of mothers’ aid legis- 
lation are to be realized throughout 
all parts of the country, state super- 
vision and financial assistance must be 
further developed. Standards of in- 
vestigation and adequate assistance 
to the families are dependent upon 
the employment of qualified workers 
and adequacy of grants can be insured 
only through the participation of the 
state in the administration of the law. 

The principle of a State equaliza- 
tion fund for school purposes has 
been generally accepted on the theory 
that tax returns in many counties 
make it impossible to give children in 
the poorer districts opportunities 
comparable to those enjoyed by chil- 
dren in the richer districts. Absentee 
ownership in mining towns and many 
of the smaller industrial communi- 
ties and the diversity of methods of 
taxation available to the larger unit, 
the state, are reasons for the adop- 
tion of some such method of state 
participation in the cost, not only of 
education, but also of public health 
and public welfare. State assistance 
to local health units has been devel- 
oped in a number of states, and some 
states are applying the same princi- 
ple to certain aspects of social) wel- 
fare administration. 

As has been pointed out, two states 
bear the entire cost of mothers’ aid 
and twelve states give state financial 
assistance to local communities for 
mothers’ aid purposes. In two or 
three states serious thought is being 
given to the method of apportioning 
the state fund. Pennsylvania for- 
merly allocated the fund on the basis 
of population, but since June 1, 1929, 
has been distributing it on the basis 
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of need, as indicated by a budget sub- 
mitted by each county. An Illinois 
bill now pending provides for two 
funds, one to be apportioned on the 
basis of population and the other on 
the basis of need and local ability to 
meet the need. In order to partici- 
pate in either fund, counties must 
meet the standards of administration 
prescribed by the State Department 
of Public Welfare. 

The principle of aid from public 
funds for the conservation of home 
life for dependent children is firmly 
established. The tendency is clearly 
to liberalize the laws both as to con- 
ditions of eligibility and amount of 
allowance. Experience in mothers’ 
aid administration gives confidence 
in the soundness of the policy of pub- 
lic relief to families—a confidence 
which is heartening in the face of 


such widespread emergencies as the 
present industrial and agricultural de- 
pression. The futility of depending 
upon private funds alone to carry the 
relief burden is shown by an analysis 
of relief expenditures for 1929 and 
1930 in 100 cities of 50,000 popula- 
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tion and over. The author of this 
analysis says, “Although the exigen- 
cies of 1930 taxed the resources of 
private agencies to the utmost and in 
their rally to meet the need 48 per 
cent more money was raised and dis- 
bursed in 1930 than in 1929, the pub- 
lic departments extended their 1930 
relief grants to a sum 146 per cent 
greater than that given in the preced- 
ing year.”’ Seventy-two per cent of the 
amount given in 1930 came from the 
public treasury, as compared to 60 
per cent in 1929."* 

Experience gained through the ad- 
ministration of mothers’ aid laws 
points the way toward more adequate 
organization of public relief services 
and suggests the importance of state 
leadership and encouragement in 
their development and of state finan- 
cial assistance, if the needs of the 
smaller and poorer communities are 


to be met. 


* Glenn Steele, United States Children’s Bu- 
reau: “Cost of Family Relief in One Hundred 
Cities, 1929 and 1930.” Monthly Labor Review, 
United States Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, April, 1931. 


Children are the keys of Paradise 
They alone are good and wise, 
Because their thoughts, their very lives are prayer. 


R. H. Sropparp. 





WAGES AND THE CHILDREN 


ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


HE fact that there are over a 

million children in this country 

of ours at work and the fact that 
there are over six million men and 
women out of work is quite a horrible 
thing to think about. And the figures 
are not “just suppose” figures. They 
are actual facts. 

One reason why so many of the 
children are at work is because the in- 
comes of the adult members of the 
family are not able to carry the bur- 
den of the expenses of the young ones 
along with their own expenses. Nat- 
urally then, in order to eat and to be 
clothed, the children have to seek em- 
ployment. That will mean the giving 
up of school, the stunting of growth 
and the warping of little lives, but, 


figuring another way, it is not pleas- 
ant to be too hungry or too cold all 
the time. 

Therefore must we say, “Little 
one, it is up to you to get a job! It is 
for you to bear the loss of your edu- 


cation. It is for you to give up the 
precious hours of recreation and play 
that build your body fine and strong. 
It is for you to spend your childhood, 
the period of preparation for good 
citizenship, your hours of training 
and time of constructive activities not 
in the schoolrooms and on the play- 
grounds but in the factory, the store, 
on the street, or in the mills.” 
Perhaps the home income is enough 
to keep body and soul together and 
the additional money earned by the 
young members of the family will be 
a means of raising the family stand- 
ard of living, it will provide for some 
of the little luxuries that are almost 


necessities. But the price of this ad- 
ditional contribution to the family up- 
keep is too great so many, many times. 

Then again some parents do not 
realize the necessity of education. 
They started work when they were 
very young. They seem to have got- 
ten along fairly well. There are a 
great many very famous men and 
women who had very little education. 
If others could get along in the old 
days why can’t the young ones make 
their livings even if they are un- 
skilled? 

The answer is: Times have changed. 
The work of the world is getting 
more specialized every day. Machines 
are rapidly displacing the unskilled 
worker. Progressive inventions and 
modern sciences are making it diff- 
cult for even highly skilled men and 
women to secure employment. A 
child is taken into an industry doing 
unskilled labor and is given no oppor- 
tunity to learn a trade other than the 
monotonous mechanical job he is 
hired for, or running errands and per- 
forming other miscellaneous jobs that 
require no training. He soon grows 
out of his job and he is thrown into 
the stream of job-hunters, an unskilled 
person, with no work to do. 

Every day the values of education, 
vocational training, the development 
of the right kind of recreational 
activities and the uses of leisure time 
are increasing. Our children have 
the right to the advantages of our 
modern civilization. 

Perhaps one of the first effects of 
child labor which was recognized as 
being detrimental to the country was 
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the lack of education of the working 
child. For this evil correction was 
sought through legislation, taken up 
by the various states. As a result, 
most of the states of the Union have 
passed compulsory school attendance 
laws and thirty-eight states have 
passed laws requiring the completion 
of a certain school grade. Before a 
child may secure work he must have a 
work certificate. In most localities 
these certificates are issued by the 
school. 

Along with the school require- 
ments thirty-three states have also 
passed regulations as to the health 
and physical limitations of the child in 
relation to the work he is to do. 
Twenty-five of these states insist upon 
an examination by a competent physi- 
cian. 

It is generally believed that the 
normal physical development of a 
child is retarded if he has to begin 
work at an early age. Since the 
growth of the child is rapid during 
early adolescence no other extra strain 
should be forced on the maturing 
body. The peridds of recreation and 
relaxation so necessary to the proper 
development of the child are short- 
ened or done away with entirely when 
the young person enters into industrial 
life. 

_Not only is his health affected but 
he is more liable to accidents. A 
young person, ignorant of the danger 
he is in and restless, becomes careless. 
He tires from the strain of the work 
and forgets, perhaps, the consequences 
that follow in an industrial accident. 
Some occupations have been recog- 
nized as extremely detrimental to 
young people and have been declared 
illegal by legislative action. Occupa- 
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tions which expose the young worker 
to dangerous gases, industrial poisons 
or hazardous mechanical devices or 
are otherwise detrimental to health; 
work in and about mines and quarries 
and night work for children come 
under the list which have been recog- 
nized as harmful to young persons and 
from which the children are protected 
by law. 

If we allow the health of our young 
people to be torn down by industry 
and physical and mental development 
hampered we are putting up barriers 
against a healthy, educated, intelli- 
gent race. We are taking from our 
nation the finer type of men and 
women which we desire to have and 
are giving in return broken lives and 
untutored minds. 

To add further to the correction of 
the evils of child labor the progress 
already made in legislation as to the 
minimum age for children to leave 
school and start work must be carried 
on until in every locality children are 
assured of an education and are free 
from the harmful effects which en- 
trance into industry at an early age 
is almost sure to bring. 

But more than in any other way the 
solution of the problem of child labor 
lies largely in the receipt of an ade- 
quate wage by the father or other 
head of the family, a wage large 
enough to cover the expenses of the 
home he has established. The wealth 
which is being created in our country 
today by the use of machinery, elec- 
tricity and all the other forces that 
are utilized by industry should be 
more equally divided with the men 
and women who provide the guiding 
and constructive power back of the 
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inanimate forces. The fathers and 
mothers, then, who are the wage- 
earners of the families, will be able to 
provide for the livelihood of the chil- 
dren who are looking to them for pro- 
tection and care. It seems almost 
barbaric to think that, in many places, 
instead of the children and the family 
prospering by industry, industry uses 
the children to increase its profits at 
the expense of the child’s well-being. 

The effects of the competition of 
child labor with adult labor is serious. 
Child laborers are badly paid. This 
competition tears down the standard 
of wages. It decreases the earning ca- 
pacity of adult workers. This in turn 
decreases the family income and more 
and more children are taken into in- 


dustry in order to contribute to the 
family earnings. The standard of 
living is lowered, education is re- 
tarded, our nation suffers because her 
youth is being exploited. 

Therefore take the children out of 
industry and put a million of the six 
million unemployed adults in their 
places, and for the sake of the chil- 
dren, may the wealth of industry, 
which is dependent upon the workers, 
be divided more equally between the 
laborers and the industry, giving to 
the fathers and mothers the power to 
purchase the things so necessary to 
the welfare and happiness of their 
children, which gives, in turn, an un- 
satisfied market for the manufactured 
products. 
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OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS COULD DO MORE 


J. W. CRABTREE 
Secretary, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


HE American common school 
is one of the greatest contribu- 
tions which America has made 

to civilization. There are in the 
schoolrooms of America as pupils or 
teachers nearly thirty million people 
giving their entire working hours to 
the improvement of the human race. 
The effect of this service on the future 
life of America and the world is be- 
yond calculation. This far-reaching 
system has been largely built up 
within the past century. 

In 1837 Horace Mann became 
secretary of education for Massachu- 
setts, the first state school officer in 
the United States. At that time the 


common schools were often on a 


charity basis. They were primarily 
for the poor and the unfortunate. 
Wealthier families provided for the 
schooling of their children in other 
ways. Teachers were untrained. 
School terms were short. Discipline 
was poor. Teachers were frequently 
driven out by the older pupils. Com- 
ing upon such a scene Horace Mann 
and his associates awakened Massa- 
chusetts and the country to a vision 
of a better day. It is significant that 
this awakening took place in a period 
of depression and readjustment some- 
what similar to that through which 
the nation is now passing. The first 
industrial revolution and the coming 
of the factory system emphasized the 
glaring inequalities of opportunity be- 
tween the children of the rich and 
the children of the poor. 


Between that day and this the com- 
mon school has been extended in state 
after state until it reaches the entire 
population. Teacher training has be- 
come so well established that the 
teaching group of America is now 
the largest professionally trained 
group in the nation. The elementary 
school is available to children every- 
where. It is performing a marvelous 
service. It is literally a melting pot 
for the nation. It has helped to 


establish the skills and habits which 


underlie our success in industry and 
business. It has helped to create the 
tastes, the ambitions and the ideals 
which are at the foundation of our 
high standard of living. It has laid 
the basis for an amazing develop- 
ment of the American high school and 
college. 

Educators are well aware that our 
schools have much room for improve- 
ment. They can make better pro- 
vision for handicapped children who 
are obliged to face life with impaired 
vision or hearing, with low mentality, 
with inadequate physical endowment. 
They can do much more to help chil- 
dren whose home background is asso- 
ciated with crime, degradation, or 
such poverty as to constitute a great 
educational disadvantage. It is not 
enough that the school shall do justice 
to those who come from happy and 
wholesome homes. Heavy as the bur- 
den may seem the school must assume 
some additional responsibility for 
pupils whose home life is such that 
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their education can not go on most 
effectively without special attention. 

If the elementary school is to do 
all it should for child welfare it will 
be necessary to provide an enriched 
curriculum. The home today does 
not provide the varied environment 
which under pioneer conditions gave 
children a broad experience of inde- 
pendent free activity under the whole- 
some conditions of farm and country- 
side. For example in Washington, 
D. C., 95 percent of the people live 
in row houses or apartments. The 
children of these families can not step 
out of their doors without meeting 
a solid wall of don’ts and quits and 
stops. If they are to have the train- 
ing which country children got inci- 
dentally from their environment it 
will be necessary to provide in the 
schools more activities in the form of 


playfields, shops and gardens. 

If the elementary school is to do 
more for child welfare it will be 
necessary to have better educated 


teachers. It is not enough that a 
teacher shall be able to give training 
in the multiplication table or the arts 
of spelling and writing. The teacher 
must be a master of child growth and 
development. The teacher in the 
elementary school needs thorough 
education fully as much as the teacher 
in the high school or college. The 
best school systems now prefer to 
have no teachers whose education is 
less than four years beyond the four- 
year high school. 

The elementary schools need more 
teachers. There is a tendency to 
make the classes too large and to load 
the teachers down to a point where 
it is not possible for them to give the 


individual child the attention which 
the highest welfare requires. Teach- 
ing is unlike any other occupation in 
that the teacher is obliged to live con- 
stantly during the day in a highly 
complex and changing situation. Any- 
one who has tried to manage a num- 
ber of children knows how difficult it 
is and to overload a teacher often 
creates an impossible situation and 
leads to inefficiency and chronic fa- 
tigue. No teacher can give his best 
to a child unless he is able to maintain 
a rich and normal life in his occupa- 
tion. 

Of course more teachers means 
larger expenditures and larger ex- 
penditures are certain to come. Our 
school bill runs into large figures but 
we must realize that this is a large 
country and that our educational en- 
terprise is the biggest single under- 
taking. We need to realize that the 
money spent upon crime is so large 
that if it could be saved and used for 
education it would enable us to multi- 
ply the teaching staff by four on the 
basis of present salaries. Crime is 
merely the failure on the part of the 
individual to make a happy adjust- 
ment to his environment. The only 
ultimate way to reduce crime is to help 
the individual to make a better ad- 
justment to his environment. This 
is primarily an educational task and 
the battle is largely lost or won dur- 
ing the early years of the child’s life. 
To improve our elementary schools, 
to give them better buildings, larger 
playfields, richer curriculums and 
more highly skilled teachers with 
fewer children to teach, is to take the 
best possible steps to reduce the crime 
bill of tomorrow. It is good economy 
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to pay today’s teachers out of tomor- 
row’s crime bill. 

The health of the children in the 
elementary school is now receiving 
more and more attention. In the best 
school systems children’s health is 
safeguarded by a staff of trained 
physicians, nurses and dentists in the 
fulltime employ of the board of edu- 
cation. Such an arrangement proves 
most economical and assures to every 
child the expert attention which is his 
due. If the poorer school systems 
could be brought to the level of the 
best in this regard we would have 
made immeasurable progress. 

There is another phase of child wel- 
fare which needs emphasis—the gen- 
eral problem of child vitality. It is 
not enough that a child shall be free 
from disease, he is entitled to develop 
habits of exercise, to establish a re- 


serve of vitality and vigor which will 
carry him through the ups and downs 
of life. Under city conditions we can 
not take for granted the development 


of such vitality and vigor. It must 
be planned for in the city’s housing, 
in the city schools and in the city’s 
parks. In the long sweep of the de- 
cades, provision for this reserve 
vitality is probably even more im- 
portant than provision for technical 
medical service. 

The schools are much stronger 
today than they were a few years ago 
but they are not strong enough. 
Standards are higher today in every 
phase of life. 

Standards of health are higher. In 
former times the loss of a day or a 
week through ill health was not so 
serious. The individual worked alone 
and his work could wait. The loss of 
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a day or a week is now increasingly 
difficult. It effects not only the per- 
son who is ill but often involves many 
others whose work depends upon him. 
Employers of labor want help upon 
which they can depend for regular 
and unbroken production. This is 
one of the reasons why liquor has no 
place in modern life and industry. It 
weakens production and defeats the 
worker in his efforts to do his best. 
Standards of home life are higher 
today than in former times. We often 
remember the nobility and the fine- 
ness of the homes of former years. 
We forget that there were many 
homes which were neither fine nor 
noble. There are probably more 
good homes today than ever before. 
People expect more of each other. 
There is less poverty, less brutality 
in the home than in former times. 
The schools of today do many things 
to improve home life. They give 
training in character. They teach the 
arts of cooking and sewing, and home 
decoration. They should give more 
attention to the study of family life 
and to the importance of city plan- 
ning so that housing conditions will 
be favorable to the happiness and 
healthful growth of children. 
Standards of learning are higher 
today not only in school but in the 
years beyond the school. It is liter- 
ally learn or perish. New machines 
and inventions throw men out of 
work, often in their later years. They 
are forced to learn new tasks, to 
adapt themselves to new conditions 
and often to begin life almost at the 
foundation. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that the schools shall offer op- 
portunities not only for children, but 
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for men and women of all ages. 
Every man or woman who has a prob. 
lem which he can not solve is entitled 
to the expert services of the common 
school. In an earlier day when there 
were large numbers of unemployed in 
our cities they could go west into the 
new frontier and make a place for 
themselves on the land. The new 
frontier of land is now exhausted. 
Indeed we have so much land under 
cultivation today that our population 
can not consume the food which it 
produces. Our only way out is 
through the processes of education 
to strike a new balance. 

Standards of citizenship are higher 
today. Government occupies a more 
important place in our lives. The 
conditions of this age require that we 
shall do many things in common. 
Whatever we do in common places 


an additional burden upon our Gov- 
ernment. There is no cause for alarm 
in this increasing responsibilit: ‘of 
Government so long as the men and 
women who run the Government are 


able and honest. We need to attach 
more importance to government and 
to demand that our best men and 
women shoulder their share of the 
responsibility. Voting, serving on 
juries, holding office, and other forms 
of public responsibility should receive 
honor and appreciation from every 
good citizen. The foundation for in- 
telligent citizenship is laid in the 
schools. The schools stand for high 
ideals, they give the children of the 
rich and the poor of every nationality 
an opportunity to understand each 
other. Our greatest citizens have 
been proud that they had their educa- 
tion in the common school. 
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Standards of vocational service 
are higher today. We expect the 
worker to have more skill. He must 
meet higher standards of accuracy. 
Measurements are more exact. He 
must handle intricate and costly ma- 
chinery. The price of a single error 
may be enormous. The products of 
the factory and the shop must be uni- 
formly good. A single poor article 
affects the reputation of the industry. 
It is in our technical schools and trade 
schools that we give the training in 
skill and technic which underlies en- 
riched industry. 

The standards of leisure are higher 
today. There is less drunkenness, less 
dissipation, more wholesome recrea- 
tion. Parks are more numerous. 
There is more than a billion dollars 
invested in golf courses alone. Peo- 
ple use the automobile to go out into 
the open country and to visit their 
friends and neighbors. They are 
seeking a leisure that will strengthen 
and enrich their lives. America has 
a chance to prove that wealth need 
not destroy character and weaken 
physique. There is grave danger in 
our machine age that our physical 
vitality will become less. Working 
indoors at sedentary tasks and riding 
about in automobiles can not contrib- 
ute to our physical vigor and fitness. 
We need to offset these things which 
limit our physical activity by a system 
of recreation in the open air which 
will tend to maintain vigor and 
health. 

Finally, standards of character are 
higher today and they must be made 
higher still. The breakdown of 
character is more serious today than 
ever before. The man who goes 
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wrong can do more harm whether his 
wrong involves an automobile wreck, 
a murder, or a war. People live so 
close together, they depend upon each 
other in so many ways, the ‘machinery 
of life is so complicated that a single 
wrong deed may be disastrous beyond 
calculation. If society is to save it- 
self from disaster it must develop in 
the homes, in the schools and in the 
churches methods of character educa- 
tion which will hold in spite of the dif- 
ficult conditions of today. Certain 
kinds of crime have increased in every 
civilized country in recent years. Some 
of this can be charged to the war when 
millions of men were deliberately 
taught to kill and destroy. Much of 
it is undoubtedly due to the ability of 
criminals to escape by means of the 
automobile. Some of it is due to bad 
motion pictures. Lurid newspaper 


stories of crime have probably had 


their share. But by and large, crime 
records the failure of the individual 
to adapt himself to a normal way of 
living. The solution lies not in police, 
in courts, and jails, but in the pro- 
cesses of education. If we want our 
people to live good lives we must 
teach them that the good life is richer, 
fuller of adventure and in every way 
more worthwhile than the life of dis- 
sipation or crime. 

One of the committees of the Na- 
tional Education Association de- 
scribed the objectives of education 
as seven: health, home learning, citi- 
zenship, vocation, leisure and charac- 
ter. In each of these seven fields the 
schools are making progress. Theystill 
have a long way to go. But as they 
start up the long road they have no 
greater resources than the faith, the 


goodwill, and the cooperation of un- 
told millions of unknown citizens who 
give themselves to the improvement 
of the common school, the greatest 
single undertaking in our national 
life. 

It is important to the nation that 
standards of living among teachers 
shall be as high as possible. The 
teacher’s standard of living not only 
helps to determine his effectiveness as 
a teacher but it also exerts a lifting 
influence on the standards of living 
among others in the community. By 
building the best into their own lives 
teachers encourage others to seek the 
best. There could be no more fitting 
way to close this articles than with a 
letter which the President of the 
National Education Association, Dr. 
Willis A. Sutton, sent to the school 
boards of the nation early in April: 

“While an occasional board of ed- 
ucation has felt the necessity of re- 
duciyg the pay of teachers we may 
well feel gratified with the large 
view taken by the great majority of 
boards in the nation. I have during 
the week received letters from more 
than a hundred cities where boards 
have decided to hold to the ‘present 
level of wages during the depression.’ 
Let me urge every superintendent and 
every board of education in cities 
large and small and in the rural 
schools to hold to this policy as a 
means of retaining school efficiency 
and as a means of hastening the re- 
turn of prosperity. 

“It is reported that most of the 
industries are following the advice 
of President Hoover given in 1929 to 
continue their present scale of wages. 
It is to be regretted that any have 
failed to follow that advice If the 
industries and boards of education 
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wanted to shoot prosperity to pieces 
entirely they could easily do it by 
slashing wages and salaries. But the 
indications are that the great ma- 
jority will hold stubbornly to the pro- 
cedure which they are now following. 

“The schools are not responsible 
for the depression, but they are pro- 
viding that education and culture to 
aid in the return of prosperity and 
in the preparation of the men and 
women who in the decades to come 
must make the adjustments which 
will give a more durable prosperity 
than we have yet enjoyed. Your re- 
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sponsibility as members of boards of 
education is therefore greater and 
more fundamental than those of 
finance and industry however impor- 
tant they may be. 

“T am writing to commend boards 
of education in the name of the Na- 
tional Education Association for their 
vision and for their wisdom in meet- 
ing a difficult situation. Let us find 
ways of keeping up the efficiency of 
the schools. Let us do all this to 
carry out the principle, ‘The Children 
First.’ ” 


MAY DAY 


By Grace TURNER 


Staff Associate of the American Child Health Association 


In through the windows May is breaking 
Out of their sleep the children waking; 
They will be quick to follow the light 
Over the hills and out of sight. 


Some say that fairies, with hair like silk, 
Come begging of mortals a bow! of milk; 
Some say that you must not let them in 

Lest tears and trouble should somehow begin. 


But I, if I saw a fairy today 
Swinging on grasses along the way, 
Should feel that he surely must be good 
And I'd stop to speak to him if I could. 


I'd heap up a big bowl full to the brim 
And Oh most courteously offer him; 

Then, “Will you excuse me?” I would plead, 
“For swift to the meadow I must speed. 


“We're winding a daisy chain, you see, 
“And down in the meadow they wait for me. 
“We're singing a song the May to greet 
“And I want to sing, for the song is sweet. 


“We're singing of children who love to go 
“Where breezes laugh and play and blow; 
“Where clover blooms in the pasture land 
“And milch-cows in the tree-shade stand. 


“We sing of plows that cleave the earth 
“And of the seeds that bring to birth 

“All things that make us grow and live, 
“All things that strength to bodies give. 


“We sing of sleep at set of sun 
“For beasts, birds, children, everyone; 
“We sing of happiness that lies 
“In human hearts and heaven’s skies.” 


As I go skipping down the lane 

I'll look for fairies all in vain; 

But I shall dance and sing today 

To greet the children’s First of May. 





TRAINING PARENTS 


Apa Hart ARLITT 


National Chairman of Parent Education, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


tor and the main educator of 
children during the most im- 
portant period of their lives—the 
period from infancy to school age. 
Nor does the educative influence of 
parents stop when the child enters 
school for according to the latest 
figures only one-tenth of his time is 
spent in school while nine-tenths of 
it is spent under home and community 
influences outside of the schoolroom. 
No wonder then that parents are 
as interested in receiving training for 
their life work as are other educators. 
The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has made this phase of 
education, that is, parent education, 
one of its main projects and high- 
school parent-teacher study groups, 
grade-school association groups and 
preschool association groups, to the 
number of nearly 4,000 with a mem- 
bership of over 50,000, witness the 
fact that parents all over the country 
are taking part in this most important 
phase of adult education. There is 
no need to arouse interest in the train- 
ing of parents for their responsibil- 
ities in the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. The interest 
actually dates back to the formation 
of the Congress in 1897 as the Con- 
gress of Mothers and part of the 
present growth of parent education 
is due to the vision of the founders 
of the congress. 
There are many things which 
parents wish to know about their 
children. The first of these in the 


T° BE a parent is to be an educa- 


case of the school child is how to 
cooperate with the school in order 
to have the best school habits trans- 
fer to the home and the best home 
habits transfer to the school. Parents 
receive this training in Parent- 
Teacher Association meetings. There 
parents and teachers discuss together 
the problems of the children and the 
best methods for making the relations 
between home and school close. Ed- 
ucationally this is a wholly sound pro- 
cedure inasmuch as unless there is 
close connection between home and 
school much of what is taught in each 
is lost when the child goes back to 
the other. 

Both teacher and parents learn 
more about children—an excellent sit- 
uation—if home discipline and school 
discipline are based on sound princi- 
ples, they will be very much alike. The 
fundamental principles in child rear- 
ing and care are applicable to an equal 
degree in the home and in the school. 
The things that make a good teacher 
are the things that make a good 
parent. A few illustrations cited be- 
fore will serve to prove this point.' 
“The wise parent has been aware for 
many years that there are certain 
principles of discipline to which one 
must adhere; for example, that the 
discipline shall be consistent. One 
can not be partial nor can one change 
one’s mind, administer discipline to- 
day and forget to discipline for the 
same act tomorrow. One must have 


*A. H. Arlitt: New Era, London. 
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clearly defined policies based on 
thoughtful consideration and one’s 
directions to children must be based 
on these clearly thought-out policies 
in school as at home.” 

A principal in a large elementary 
school was disturbed by the noise and 
lack of discipline in the room of one 
of his new teachers. On going into 
the room, he found that the teacher 
was giving her commands in so hesi- 
tant and thoughtless a way as to im- 
press the children with the fact that 
she feared that these commands 
would not be carried out. To this 
young teacher the principal said, “You 
are in the same situation as are young 
parents. If you are not sure the child 
will carry out the directions which 
you are giving to him, you must re- 
adjust your attitude. Be sure that the 
directions that are being given are 
adequate and are based on sound rea- 
soning. Then when you give them, 
remember that I am back of you, the 
school board is back of you, the police 
and fire departments will support you 
and every right-thinking citizen will 
give you his firm backing. If you give 
your directions with that attitude, the 
children will not fail to give you co- 
operation and obedience.” In a very 
few days the disciplinary problems in 
that room had disappeared. The 
principal had only made clear to the 
teacher what every adult-minded 
parent knows, that the child will ques- 
tion those things of which one is one’s 
self uncertain. [Illustrations of this 
point might be multiplied indefinitely. 

One may say to the teacher as to 
the parent, “If a child does some- 
thing which you do not wish to have 
him do, look for the cause. Punish- 
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ment alone may not stop it. The 
child may be reacting because he is 
the center of attention and the cause 
of excitement—a great reward. He 
may be in a situation where he can- 
not help behaving badly. He may 
have no other outlet for this drive. 
One may indicate to the teacher as to 
the parent that there is always a 
cause for undesirable behavior and 
that it is necessary to find the cause 
before the behavior can be changed 
constructively.” 

Not only in the case of discipline 
is there similarity but this should ex- 
ist also in the methods which parents 
and teachers use in helping the child 
in school subjects. At no point is so 
much resistance set up to school situ- 
ations as at the point at which parents 
and teachers disagree as to the meth- 
ods used in teaching. Where the 
parent has learned by one method and 
a different and new method is now in 
use, much criticism of the school pro- 
cedure is apt to develop. The child 
hears criticisms of school methods at 
home and loses his confidence in them. 
The teacher, if she criticises the older 
methods in use by the parent, will 
upset the child still further. Even 
though both parent and teacher are 
working toward the same end, that 
is, to have the child master school 
work, the actual end reached may be 
to block the child in his learning of 
the subject or subjects about which 
parent and teacher disagree. 

An 11-year-old boy came back from 
school recently and announced to his 
father, “You must have been taught 
by a dumb teacher. All of those ex- 
amples which you did for me today 
were done wrong.” Two funda- 
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mental points may be drawn from this 
incident. The child was not learning 
arithmetic if his father was doing his 
examples for him. The father’s ob- 
ject was right, to teach the child 
arithmetic, but the actual result ob- 
tained was to teach the child how to 
depend upon his father to get his 
home work done. Both teacher and 
parent were working for the same end 
but the end could never be obtained 
when the child’s confidence in his 
father was broken down by criticisms 
of his father’s methods of arithmetic 
and when the father was teaching the 
child not arithmetic but dependence 
on him. There are many such cases 
where close cooperation between 
home and school such as is brought 
about by Parent-Teacher Associations 
will result in the attainment of the 
ultimate aim in every educational 
process—the all-round development 
of the child. 

The school needs to know about the 
home from the point of view of help- 
ing the whole educative process. 
Learning is after all a matter of the 
learner’s attitude. If the teacher 
knows enough about the child’s home 
conditions and about the child to 
understand his personality sets and to 
make some adjustment to them, learn- 
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ing will go on much more rapidly and 
he will develop much better, for it is 
only when a child’s type of person- 
ality and general background is taken 
into account that full development is 
possible. This importance of person- 
ality is emphasized in the “Children’s 
Charter,” which states as one of its 
points, “For every child understand- 
ing and the guarding of his person- 
ality as his most precious right.” 
Parent-Teacher Associations which 
bring the mother and father in close 
contact with the teacher and the 
school help the teacher to understand 
the child just as the teacher helps the 
parent to understand the school. 
Many further points could be made 
as to the importance of close home 
and school relations and as to the im- 
portance of training the parent in the 
care of the child, but only one more 
needs to be emphasized. All good 
education stresses the integration of 
experience. It also stresses education 
for living. In all progressive educa- 
tion, therefore, a most important ele- 
ment is the integration of home and 
school and in this as in many other 
points concerning his child, every 
parent is interested and desires train- 


ing. 


If there is anything that will endure 
The eye of God, because it still is pure, 
It is the spirit of a little child, 
Fresh from his hand, and therefore undefiled. 


R. H. SToppDARD. 





EMPLOYMENT GAINS SLIGHTLY 


NION reports for the first half 

of April show very little im- 

provemert in the unemploy- 

ment situation. In March our reports 

show 18.1 per cent of the membership 

out of work, in April, 17.7 per cent— 

a gain of only four-tenths of 1 per cent 
(weighted figures). 

This gain is about the same as in 
April last year, but less than either 
1929 or 1928. With 17.7 per cent 
still out of work, unemployment is 
nearly twice as high as in normal years 
at this season. Looking ahead there 
is little doubt that unemployment will 
remain near the present level for some 
time to come. Colonel Woods’ Com- 
mittee is working strenuously to or- 
ganize relief throughout the country. 
As industries meet depression prob- 
lems, there is more effort to introduce 
improvements than for several years, 
so that labor saving devices are limit- 
ing the number of jobs to which work- 
ers may return. Clearly the only fun- 


damental remedy is a shortening of 
hours, so as to spread employment. 

Unless buying keeps up at present 
levels, production will decline and 
more workers lose their jobs. Since 
hours have been cut by part time work, 
wage rates must be kept up to avoid 
an industrial calamity. 

For seven months relief given by 
charity organizations has been in- 
creasing every month, and the need 
was still rising in February. Eighty- 
one cities spent $10,000,000 in Febru- 
ary for relief to 400,000 families, and 
this does not include several millions 
more spent to create work. Relief 
given by charity organizations alone 
was more than double February last 
year, and the number of families who 
were forced to charity increased by 
146 per cent, according to reports 
from the Russel Sage Foundation. 
This report shows how much more the 
unemployed suffered this year than 
last, because of the long period they 


I. Unemployment by Trades' 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Building Trades 
1928~29-"30—31 
36 30 38 51 
39 33 43 52 
38 34 41 52 
32 29 
25 26 


All Trades 
1928-’29—"30—31 
18 15 20 27 
18 15 22 27 
18 14 21 26 
16 12 21 25? 
13 20 


Month 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 11 
July 12 
August 9 
September 10 
October 9 
November 10 
December 13 


Printing Trades 
1928—29-~"30—31 
4 4 


5 
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All Other Trades 
1928—’29-’30-"31 
10 12 12 19 
10 11 13 17 


11 8 13 16 
12 16° 


Metal Trades 

1928—"29—"30—31 
5 10 18 8 15 28 
5 16 8 18 29 
ae a eg 
12 19 28? 
12 19 

10 19 

13 21 

20 

23 

21 

25 

25 


8 
6 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
9 
0 


rr rv be FwWweu 


6 
5 
5 
6 
7 
7 
7 
8 
1 


11 1 


*For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, American 


Federationist. 
* Preliminary. 
* Revised. 
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had been without income. The num- 
ber unemployed in February this year 
was 61 per cent greater than last year, 
according to our estimate, but the 
number of families helped increased 
by 146 per cent, not counting those 
given work through relief funds. 

Judging by past experience, suffer- 
ing from unemployment is almost as 
acute now as it was in January, al- 
though a few hundred thousand have 
gone back to work and newspapers 
have stopped featuring unemploy- 
ment. Those out of work have long 
since exhausted their reserves and 
must depend on relief payments. And 
about 5,500,000 were still unem- 
ployed in April, we estimate. 
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Trade union reports show that em- 
ployment in building trades has im- 
proved since March, and 2 per cent of 
the membership are back at work. In 
water transport trades also (seamen 
and longshoremen) 2 per cent have 
found jobs, and in service industries 
and trade, 1 per cent are at work 
again. But in metal trades, printing 
and theatres unemployment is worse. 

All but 5 of our 24 cities report 
improvement in building trades, and 
I§ report conditions better in other 
trades. But gains are small. 

There is less part time work in 
building trades, metal industries and 
printing, but 18 per cent of the mem- 
bership are still working part time. 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 
Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-) 
since 
March. 
+16 
-— 9 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
April 
1931 
Atlanta, Ga 13 
Baltimore, Md 29 
Birmingham, Ala 25 
Boston, Mass 30 
Buffalo, N. Y 29 
Chicago, IIIs 31 
Cincinnati, Ohio 21 
33 
27 
Detroit, Mich 27 
Jersey City, N. J....... 35 
Los Angeles, Calif 24 
Milwaukee, Wisc 19 
Minneapolis, Minn..... 22 
New York, N. Y 24 
Omaha, Nebr 14 
21 
Philadelphia, Pa 31 
Pittsburgh, Pa......... 28 
San Antonio, Texas... . 20 
San Francisco, Calif... . 17 
St. Louis, Mo 18 
Seattle, Wash 21 - 
Washington, D. C 8 —25 


- 1 
— 6 
—10 


1 | 
— — 
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' Reports from the same unions for two months. 


Building Trades 
Per cent 
Percent increase 


members 


All Other Trades 
Per cent 
increase 


(+) or 


Per cent 
members 


Part 


unem- 
ployed 


(+) or 
decrease 
(-) 
since 
March.! 


decrease time 

(-) all 
April since _ trades 
1931 March. 

6 +34 12 
14 —10 21 
13 + 1 15 
15 —10 14 
22 —16 15 
18 + 3 18 

8 31 

54 17 19 
50 17 19 
51 16 14 
65 15 13 
44 17 14 
47 10 19 
48 13 14 
34 20 22 
48 6 26 
44 15 11 
63 20 21 
55 12 13 
69 2 10 
51 15 13 
47 10 21 
51 8 17 
33 3 8 


unem- 
ployed 
April 
1931 
57 
62 
67 
48 
48 
64 
48 


7 
an 


1 | 
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é MODERN MONEY 
MANAGEMENT 





When a competent banker lends 
money, he makes sure that the client 
is handling his income and expenditures 
wisely. Where leaks and inefficiencies 
occur, the banker aids in uncovering and 
eliminating them. 


What is good practice for the banker 
lending large sums to corporations, is 
also good practice for Household in lend- 
ing small sums to families. Unless bor- 
rowing is for good reasons and under cir- 
cumstances of good management, loans 
become liabilities rather than assets to 
the customers, and to the company mak- 
ing them. 

Household has employed experienced 
authorities to train its managers in the 
principles of management of home 
finances. This service is given only 
when it is necessary to preserve family 
solvency, or when the family desires 
such help. 


Authorities now agree that it is im- 
possible to present a ready-made plan 
for managing finances in the home that 
will work efficiently in all cases. It is 
far more satisfactory for each family to 
have a special plan to fit its particular 
needs. yt. families have quite the 
same expenses, problems, tastes, and 
specific requirements. Household’s 
managers know how to help families 
work out individual budgets. 


Life in these days is complicated. 
There are so many ways to spend 
money! Where Household’s consul- 
tants need most help is in separating 
the important needs from the unim- 

rtant, the real values from the false. 

ousehold’s money management sys- 
tem shows in black and white how to 
weed out little trivial things that do not 
contribute greatly to happiness or 
health, and thus to leave more money 
for the things that are most essential. 


In planning a budget for any family, 
Household aims to center that plan 


about two ideals: HEALTH and SE- 
CURITY. To maintain the first there 
must be provided for every family ade- 
quate food (for upkeep where there 
are only adults, and for growth as well 
if there are children) ; sufficient cloth- 
ing; and living quarters that are warm, 
dry, properly lighted, well ventilated, 
and having adequate sanitation. To 
give adequate security, some provision 
must be made against loss of money 
income through unemployment, dis- 
ability, or death. Every expenditure is 
then planned so that these two impor- 
tant fundamentals to family welfare will 
be preserved to the fullest possible ex- 
tent. 


The money management plan given 
to Household’s families sets forth cer- 
tain practical principles which each 
family can and should follow. In the 
matter of food, for instance, it tells ex- 
actly what essentials must be included 
in each diet, and in what quantities. 
Where necessary items are costly when 
out of season, substitutes which will 
most nearly supply the same needs are 
suggested, and given in a manner to 
permit adaptation both to varying in- 
comes and to the differences in in- 
dividual tastes, habits and preferences. 


Among the many practical sugges- 
tions given are these: 


Regarding food—For most families 

the simplest and 
best plan is to divide the food money 
into fifths to be spent as follows :—one 
fifth for milk and cheese, one fifth for 
bread and cereals, one fifth for vege- 
tables and fruit, one fifth for meats, fish 
and eggs, and one fifth for fats and 


sugar. 


Regarding rent—Ordinarily keep this 

item down to one 
week’s wage, but where it seems de- 
sirable to go beyond this sum, do so only 
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provided the environment will improve 
health and social position, will lessen 
the cost of transportation, and possibly 
reduce some other budget items such as 
fuel and cleaning. 


Regarding clothing—Set aside a sum 

each month for 
clothing whether or not any is to be 
purchased during that month. Thus it 
becomes possible to buy garments of 
better quality and those calculated to 
wear for several seasons without skimp- 
ing on other items when the time comes 
to make such purchases. 


Regarding savings—Insurance is rec- 

ommended as the 
best investment for families with small 
children. After future safety is made 
certain through such a background, or 
after a family has ceased to be wholly 
dependent on a single breadwinner, in- 
vestments which yield a more imme- 
diate, and often more ample return are 
suggested. 


Regarding debts—The sane use of 

credit as opposed 
to careless improvidence is discussed 
fully. Household recommends budget- 
ing all partial payments and refusing to 
assume obligations unless the added 
cost is warranted for the protection of 
health, maintenance of credit standing, 
or advancement for one or more mem- 
bers of the family. Househcld’s man- 
agers say that it is the abuse, not the 
use, of installment and other credit buy- 
ing which causes financial troubles. 
The well-balanced budget provides a 
place for going into debt in order to 
take advantage of better equipment 
than could be obtained by most families 
if they had to save the cash before mak- 
ing any purchases. 


The simplest and most approved 
methods for handling funds are given; 
means of keeping records that do not 
involve complicated accounts, or irk- 
some figuring are suggested ; and simple 
directions are given for working out a 
budget and then staying within its 
bounds. 


But, with all these practical sugges- 
tions, Household attempts to urge only 
that which will allow each family to 
live according to itsown individual needs 
and ambitions. The true foundation of 
money management in the home is to 
know what are the family’s ideals and 
then to plan expenditures in keeping 
with those ideals. Where the ideal is a 
college education for the children, the 
plan must revolve about the realization 
of that education and the item for sav- 
ings be correspondingly large and suit- 
ably invested. If it is the ideal to own 
a home, to travel extensively, to build 
a worthwhile library, or to keep a car, 
items of the budget must be adjusted 
accordingly. 

Household believes that in the plan 
offered to its customers and friends it 
has made a real contribution to the man- 
agement of home finance. Users of the 
plan may, however, take exception to 
some of its details. This corporation 
will be grateful for any criticisms that 
may be offered. Only through remedy- 
ing those deficiencies which come to 
light through constant practical appli- 
cation of the plan, can there be de- 
veloped a system which may be de- 
pended upon to be of unfailing service 
to those customers who look to House- 
hold for a way out of their financial diffi- 
culties. 

The plan, as it is now being used by 
Household’s customers, has been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form and is avail- 
able upon request at any branch office 
or at headquarters, without charge or 
obligation. 


Household Finance 
Corporation 


919 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gupstntoat this series of advertise- 
ments be iled on request 
to the Division of Research 








VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


ANNE §S. Davis 


Director, Vocational Guidance Bureau, Chicago Public Schools 


HAT is vocational guid- 
ance? 


Vocational guidance has 
been defined as “the process of as- 
sisting the individual to choose an 
occupation, prepare for it, enter upon 
it and progress in it.’ Vocational 
guidance aims to help the boy or girl 
solve problems of vocational adjust- 
ment with satisfaction to himself and 
to society. 

Frequently the terms “vocational 
education” and “‘vocational guidance” 
are confused. 

Vocational education is training for 
an occupation. Vocational guidance, 
on the other hand, seeks to provide 
information and assistance prelimi- 
nary to this training and usually pre- 
liminary, also, to any choice of voca- 
tion. Vocational guidance can not be 
separated from “educational guid- 
ance,” since it involves decisions in the 
choice of studies, choice of curricula 
and choice of schools and colleges. 
It is concerned with pupils in the 
academic courses in high school quite 
as much as with pupils in trade and 
commercial courses, to which the 
term “vocational” is most often 
applied. 

The need for vocational guidance 
became acute under modern industrial 
conditions with millions of youth leav- 
ing school to be assimilated into sev- 
eral thousands of occupations, with 
little or no knowledge of the risks in- 
volved or the opportunities ahead. 
It was seen by studies made twenty or 
thirty years ago that attention for the 


most part was given only to the small 
percentage of youth who were going 
on to college and the professions; the 
others were more or less neglected 
and allowed to fall by the wayside. 
Little consideration was given in the 
schools to individual differences and 
corresponding needs among children 
and youth; finally they dropped out of 
school for employment. Then the age 
at which children might leave school 
for work was raised in many states, 
and the compulsory school laws and 
child labor laws were strengthened to 
give greater protection and a longer 
period of training to this group of 
children. 

When children were forced back 
into school, the schools were faced 
with the problem of educating all 
children. New and diversified courses 
were added to the curriculum to meet 
the needs of individual children; the 
junior high schools and junior colleges 
were established in direct recognition 
of the varying needs resulting from 
individual differences. 

The many and diversified courses in 
the public schools; the increase from 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000 pupils in the 
high schools of the country in the last 
few years; the complexity and speciali- 
zation of modern business and indus- 
try; the lack of knowledge among 
parents about occupations in this 
highly organized situation has made 
vocational guidance an essential part 
of every school organization. Conse- 
quently, an increasing number of 
school systems throughout the coun- 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


try are introducing vocational guid- 
ance to assist pupils to make educa- 
tional adjustments that will equip 
them for future employment insofar 
as possible in harmony with their 
abilities and interests. 

Vocational guidance in public 
schools is carried on chiefly in junior 
and senior high schools, continuation 
schools and trade or vocational 
schools. Some school systems have 
vocational guidance bureaus with a di- 
rector and staff of experts, specializ- 
ing in the various functions of guid- 
ance as well as providing a counseling 
service in the schools. 

It is generally conceded that voca- 
tional guidance should include: 

1. Counseling pupils in school re- 
garding educational and occupational 
opportunities. This includes a study 
of the individual—his abilities, his 
interests, his ambitions, his school his- 
tory and family status and back- 
ground. 

2. Collecting occupational and edu- 
cational information and preparing it 
for use in the schools in individual 
and group counseling and in classroom 
work. 

3. Placement and employment su- 
pervision of young workers. 


Vocational Counseling 


It is conceded that boys and girls 
of 12 to 16 can rarely see themselves 
objectively and that they have no very 
wide occupational information. They 
are not too young, however, to have 
clearly developed interests and talents 
in specific directions and to be very 
definitely individualized. The organi- 
zation of secondary education which 
children of today enjoy has made it 
necessary for them to begin the selec- 
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tion of various sorts of school studies 
in the seventh, eighth and ninth grades 
and these selections are likely to start 
sequences that carry the children along 
into high school and college. If these 
selections are to amount to anything 
in the successful building of character 
and culture, they must take into con- 
sideration the abilities and attain- 
ments of the individual child, the do- 
mestic and social situation upon which 
he must depend and the industrial so- 
ciety in which he will find his place. 

The counselor’s first job, then, is 
to acquaint himself with his young 
clients. This he may do, first through 
group meetings or classroom talks; or 
he may start at once to counsel all the 
members of a given group individu- 
ally. In either case he attempts to 
have a personnel record filled out at 
least partially by each child and this 
becomes then a permanent, steadily 
growing history. Educational coun- 
seling is likely to be the first large ac- 
tivity undertaken when children of 
the seventh, eighth or ninth grades 
are selecting courses. The counselor 
finds out each child’s own plans, his 
class rating, his parents’ wishes and 
helps him to choose his elective or his 
new course in relation to all these 
points. Often parents are called into 
conference; ability and aptitude tests 
may be given; modifications and ad- 
justments of course may be necessary 
to meet individual problems in health 
or development. Other educational 
counseling is not confined to definite 
periods, but is carried on throughout 
the year. It is even more definitely 
individualized and is called out by the 
child who for some reason does not 
make normal progress from grade to 
grade—failure, temperamental or so- 
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cial maladjustment, poverty, neglect 
or uncooperation at home, mental in- 
adequacy, physical disability — all 
these special problems may be pre- 
sented to and handled by the coun- 
selor. Again—and this applies to the 
senior high-school group—the coun- 
selor confers with those about to 
graduate and gives them aid in select- 
ing colleges and courses or special 
training. 

It is a cardinal principle of voca- 
tional guidance that children shall be 
assisted to make their own choices and 
decisions and never be railroaded into 
a course of study or made to feel that 
their adolescent selection of ‘a ca- 
reer” is irrevocable. Naturally, then, 
the second large activity of the coun- 
selor is the giving of vocational in- 
formation as the basis for intelligent 
choice of study. This presupposes a 
wide knowledge of occupations and of 
source material, so that the coun- 
selor’s stock of facts about work, con- 
ditions, wages, opportunities for ad- 
vance, training and personality re- 
quirements, may be timely, accurate 
and full. Counselors find that the 
awakening of a vocational interest 
often motivates study; and that study 
in turn broadens the field of occupa- 
tional knowledge; vocational and edu- 
cational guidance are in fact so close- 
knit that neither is complete without 
the other. Vocational counseling, like 
educational counseling, may be with 
individuals or with groups. Scores of 
interviews are made to help individual 
children who are leaving school to 
work, or who are selecting courses 
for immediate money-earning value. 
Others wish information for career 
books; the older student, looking to- 
ward a specific career, desires definite 
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facts to meditate upon. The coun- 
selor may arrange conferences with 
speakers on certain occupations of 
particular interest to groups or clubs; 
he may organize and conduct tours 
to watch the wheels of industry and 
business turn. He may conduct class 
work in occupations, or he may fur- 
nish materials and outlines to be used 
in classes. He usually manages an 
assembly or two during the year, in 
which the various fields of occupation 
are presented to the school. He helps 
children find part-time jobs and as 
representatives of the certificating 
office he assists such boys and girls 
as must leave school for work to se- 
cure employment certificates. He re- 
fers graduates to the placement office 
with references for placement. 

In Chicago, as in most parts of the 
country, vocational counselors work 
in the junior and senior high schools. 
Their service helps thousands of chil- 
dren each year to make progress in 
school and to select their courses in 
reasonable relation to their possibili- 
ties in the future. Their counseling 
lessens failure and indifference and re- 
duces waste of human energy through 
relearning and of taxpayers’ money 
through reteaching. And in the more 
subtle business of broadening the out- 
look and preparing youth to deal with 
life outside of school, the counselor 
finds himself able to be of great help. 
He is a liaison officer, guiding the 
child to relate his theoretical learning 
years to the demands of practical 
adult experience. 


Occupational and Educational 
Information 


Effective vocational or educational 
guidance presupposes a fund of up-to- 
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“WHEN I WAS A 
SWITCHMAN” 








4a successful man doesn’t live who can resist 
talking about his first jobs. His pride in them 
never dies. 


And why not, since every job held now means 
another job well done. 


That is what Baltimore & Ohio service and 
success are based on . . . an honest pride in jobs 
well done. 


And this spirit evidences itself in the “will to 
please” in the daily contact we have with our 
patrons. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


70,000 of us invite you to ride on our railroad 
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date, accurate and unbiased informa- 
tion about vocations. At the beginning 
of the guidance movement, bureaus 
of vocational guidance and individual 
counselors were forced to gather this 
occupational information for them- 
selves, because there was no such ma- 
terial available. They have continued 
this activity, many of them, because 
in spite of an increasing supply of oc- 
cupational literature emanating from 
a variety of sources, there still is need 
for occupational information pre- 
sented from the educational point of 
view and emphasizing local conditions 
and opportunities. Furthermore, the 
counselor has been found to profit so 
greatly from the first-hand contacts 
gained in the gathering of occupa- 
tional information that occupational 
research is now quite generally recom- 
mended as one of the regular activi- 
ties for all persons engaged in coun- 
seling. 

The making of occupational studies 
involves careful library research, fol- 
lowed by a large number of establish- 
ment investigations and personal in- 
terviews with employers and workers; 
also visits to schools, trade associa- 
tions, employment agencies, et cetera. 

The points covered in such studies 
include 

Brief history of the occupation 

The present status of the occupa- 
tion, the numbers employed in it and 
its probable future 

Simple job analyses 

Wages and hours 

General working condition, includ- 
ing hazards 

Opportunties for promotion 

Entrance requirements, both mini- 
mum and desired, including age, gen- 
eral education and special training 
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Ways of securing necessary train- 
ing, including both union and open- 
shop apprenticeship plans 

Summary of advantages and disad- 
vantages 

Reading lists 

Care is taken to include all points 
of view — education, labor — both 
union and open shop—and employer, 
both of small and large establish- 
ments. The report when written is 
submitted for criticism to men and 
women representing these various 
viewpoints, so that the information 
may be as accurate and free from bias 
as possible. The results of the studies 
are sometimes printed, with or with- 
out illustrations, or they may be 
mimeographed. 

A centralized library of occupa- 
tional material is indispensable and 
one of the first items to be considered 
in outlining a vocational guidance 
program. In addition to such books 
on occupations as can be afforded, the 
library includes files of newspaper and 
magazine clippings; pamphlets pub- 
lished by other school systems and 
those prepared by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education and the 
Women’s Bureau, Children’s Bureau 
and Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. Other 
valuable pamphlet material is ob- 
tained from other government depart- 
ments, from educational institutions, 
from the various professional and 
trade associations. Such material is 
classified by subject and filed con- 
viently for ready reference. 

Considerable valuable information 
about trades, including wages, hours 
and apprenticeship training and re- 
quirements is secured from the trade 
unions. This is most satisfactory if 
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e no longer 


flies alone! 


Formerly a man a mile above the 

earth was shut off more completely 
than if he were in the heart of Africa or the 
depths of the frozen north. 

Now the Western Electric radio telephone 
ends that isolation. The flier whose plane is 
equipped by Western Electric is always in 
touch with ground stations, and he flies with 
greater dispatch and greater safety. 

This telephone for airplanes grew out of 
many years’ experience in making telephones 
and other apparatus for the Bell System. It is 
one more example of Western Electric’s skill] 
in the art of voice reproduction. 


Western Flectric 


Makers of your Bell telephone and leaders 
in the development of sound transmission 
© 
ils 


——_ 


The nation’s leading airlines safeguard their passengers 
with Western Electric Airplane Radio Telephone 
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secured by personal interview and 
later recorded, preferably on uniform 
forms or schedules and filed for fu- 
ture use. Files of college, private 
trade school and business college 
catalogs are also valuable, especially 
when there is a general index of 
courses or subjects taught. 

If the issuing of employment cer- 
tificates, or placement is carried on in 
connection with the counseling pro- 
gram, much information about occu- 
pations, their entrance requirements, 
promotional possibilities, hours, 
wages and general working conditions 
is secured in the course of these duties. 
The data so obtained, if recorded and 
filed in a systematic way, form a 
basis for counseling as well as a nu- 
cleus for any study which may later 
be undertaken. 

The tendency in a number of school 
systems is to have the material, which 
it is impossible for each individual 
counselor to have, in a central office 
and available for the use of all the 
counselors. If there is a research de- 
partment or special research worker 
considerable of the data can be sum- 
marized and distributed to the coun- 
selors in typed or mimeographed 
form. Statements of the apprentice- 
ship requirements for the various 
trades may be prepared, for example, 
or lists of institutions where specified 
types of training may be secured, or 
bibliographies on individual occupa- 
tions. Charts, posters and college or 
industrial exhibits may also be pre- 
pared to circulate among the schools. 

The information, as a rule, is dis- 
seminated through the school coun- 
selors, group conferences, or in the 
course of private interviews. Coun- 
selors endeavor to keep the occupa- 


tions teachers supplied with suitable 
material for their classes and often 
direct individual children to sources 
of information for their “career” 
books. 


Placement 


The entire vocational guidance 
program of educational and voca- 
tional counseling and occupational 
information is directed finally to one 
end—the entering upon and making 
progress in the chosen occupation. 
Unless this final aim of the guidance 
program is fulfilled, the whole is in- 
complete. Placement and employ- 
ment supervision are the logical con- 
clusion of guidance. 

Though there are many fortunate 
young people who will secure their 
chosen employment and a measure of 
supervision through the long-estab- 
lished institutions of family and 
friends, there are many others, 
equally capable, for whom these in- 
stitutions do not function. They needa 
reliable agency, acting distinterestedly 
in their behalf, to aid them in discov- 
ering and in securing the positions for 
which they have been fitted. Such an 
agency belongs in the school system, 
for it can thus best collect and utilize 
the information which the school has 
gleaned about the pupil, his general 
and special abilities, his behavior, his 
character, his background, his ambi- 
tions. These items, which to school 
placement offices give each applicant 
color and individuality, are equally 
useful in assisting the placement off- 
cer in selecting for the employer the 
individual who will best fit into his 
opportunity. 

Real placement consists not pri- 
marily in filling jobs, but in placing 
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the right person in the right job. 
Since this can not always be accom- 
plished at the moment when the indi- 
vidual finds he must have work, it is 
necessary that the placement office 
keep in touch with young people who 
have been placed to know whether 
they succeed in their positions and 
whether adjustment, further training 
or change of position may be indi- 
cated. 

With the younger workers attend- 
ing continuation schools this contact 
can best be kept up through the con- 
tinuation schools. It is especially val- 
uable for a placement office to ar- 
range to see all placed continuation 
school pupils as they reach the age 
at which they are released from the 
continuation school. If they are not 
at this time satisfactorily adjusted in 
industry, they should be advised and 
reentered as placement applicants, or- 
dinarily retaining their immediate em- 
ployment until more suitable oppor- 
tunity opens. 

Young people, even high school 
graduates, need often to be steadied 
in work which they have found. Some 
have been forced by stern necessity 
to take positions considerably below 
the level of those for which they have 
been trained. Others are failing to 
make progress because of lack of 
some desirable training. The con- 
tinued contact with the placement 
ofice of the public school is valuable 
to those people who will avail them- 
selves of it. The placement office can 
not require reports, nor can it insist 
that these young people return, but it 
can inform those whom it has placed 
of its continued interest and advise 
them of its willingness to assist them 
with their problems. 

In addition to the indirect service 
to the schools in the placement of the 
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students, the placement office can get 
back to the schools information on in- 
dustrial demand and on the adequacy 
of training of pupils placed and thus 
be of service to the schools directly. 
Only as the school is aware of the 
world into which its pupils enter, can 
it prepare them for that world. On 
the other hand, the placement office is 
in a position to make certain demands 
upon industry and insist that condi- 
tions be made fit for young workers 
and that wages for their services be 
adequate. 

The Committee on Vocational 
Guidance and Child Labor of the 
White House Conference urged the 
extension to boys and girls everywhere 
of these vocational guidance services 
in order to prevent the social and 
economic waste which results when 
children are permitted to go through 
school unguided and without adequate 


information regarding opportunities 


ahead—taking the first job that 
offers upon leaving school, regardless 
of their interest in the work or their 
fitness for it. 

The White House Conference 
adopted the following recommenda- 
tions, with respect to vocational guid- 
ance, for communities to follow 
throughout the country: 


1. A vocational and educational 
guidance program should be estab- 
lished in every community, conducted 
by a special department, headed by a 
director who is immediately responsi- 
ble to the superintendent of schools. 

2. As in the case of all other impor- 
tant educational effort, it is useless to 
attempt to achieve results with an un- 
trained staff; therefore, all persons 
engaged in counseling, teaching classes 
in occupational information, adminis- 
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tering scholarships, placing children 
and preparing occupational studies 
should be specially prepared for the 
discharge of their duties. 

3. Inconnection with a study of the 
individual for purposes of guidance, 
knowledge is necessary of both his 
past and present accomplishments and 
experience—scholastic, social, intel- 
lectual and personal. To this end 
cumulative reports, which provide a 
running record of his_ progress 
through school and beyond, should be 
established in every school system. 
Psychological tests both as a measure 
of educational achievement and men- 
tal capacity provide one of the most 
valuable instruments for educational 
and vocational guidance but such tests 
constitute only one factor in the study 
of the individual. There is need for 
some objective measurement of per- 
sonality traits. The administration 
of a testing program should be under 
the direction of a trained psychologist 
and the giving of tests by untrained 
persons, without this supervision, 
should be discouraged. 

4. Provision should be made for 
counselors in all schools where educa- 
tional choices and the giving of voca- 
tional information are important. 

5. Provision should be made in 
every community for the giving of 
scholarships to children who through 
necessity would otherwise have to 
leave school to go to work as soon 
as the child labor law permitted. 

6. Study of general and local oc- 
cupations, vocational opportunities 
and problems of the occupational 
world should be carried on in organ- 
ized classes, taught by vocational 
counselors or specially trained teach- 
ers. Occupational pamphlets should 
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be prepared giving information to 
young people regarding the duties, 
conditions of work and preparation 
necessary for the occupations they 
may eventually enter. 

7. Opportunities for all forms of 
training, vocational and academic, 
and educational experience, such as 
try-out courses, should be provided in 
increasing numbers. Any form of vo- 
cational education should be flexible 
and should take into account the rapid 
changes in production and be adapted 
to the varying needs of individual boys 
and girls. 

8. More adequate facilities should 
be provided for separate junior place- 
ment offices under the public schools 
or other public agencies, where the 
interests and welfare of the children 
stand before all other considerations. 





If you want to know more about any of 
these subjects we will be glad to send you 
the publications. 

Check or give number of copies wanted. 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
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pril. 
. .What Can I Do About It? 
-Notes for Speakers, April. 

If you would like your name placed on 
the mailing list to receive any of our 
monthly publications regularly, please 
check below: 

. American Federationist (Enclose 
$2.00 for one year’s subscription) 
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. Legal Information Bulletin (Pub- 
lished every few months) 

. . Notes for Speakers. 
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Shaveas youalways do. Feel how smoothly 
the razor coasts over the tender spot. See 
how the toughest beard comes off cleanly, 
easily—without pull, scrape or after- 
irritation. Lifebuoy lather soothes, lubri- 
cates, protects. Get the big red tube of 
Lifebuoy at your druggist’s. Or write for 
a free trial tube. Address Lever Brothers 
Co., Dept. AF-2, Cambridge, Mass. 
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-PURE TURPENTINE 


Makes Paint Easier to Apply and 
Makes a Good Job Better 


HE experience of painters in the application of paints 
and varnishes is to the effect that turpentine is a 
superior thinner. 

Hercules Steam-distilled Wood Turpentine is a genuine 
spirits of turpentine guaranteed to be pure and free from 
adulteration. It makes paint easier to apply than do sub- 
stitute thinners, for it flows better under the brush. 


Hercules Steam-distilled Wood Turpentine added to 
pure paint or varnish will always make a good job better, 
and one good paint job helps to get another. 

Insist on Hercules Steam-distilled Wood Turpentine. 
Your dealer can supply it in 1-quart, 1-gallon and 5-gallon 
cans, and in 30- and 50-gallon drums. 
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